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Output and Hours 


A Summary of the 
English Experience! 


By Henriette R. Walter 


DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL STUDIES, RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


ITH the shadow of war upon the nation, de- 
mands are growing more and more pressing on 
every side for more guns, more shells, more 
armor plate, more ships, more workers to man 
our plants, and turn out the great quantities of supplies which 
are needed by the Allies and by the large army we are to raise. 
In this acute demand, however, there is a very real danger that 
we who are profiting by so much of the experience of the 
nations already at war, may disregard one lesson which Eng- 
land, in particular, has learned at a great cost of time and 
strength. 
Already we hear of steps being taken to break down the 
safeguards raised by years of effort for the protection and 
welfare of industrial workers. Even before the actual declara- 
tion of war the eight-hour day had been suspended by erder 
of the President for workers on government naval contracts ; 
the New York State Federation of Labor, in a burst of patrio- 
tic fervor, had declared in favor of relaxing laws which re- 
strict hours of work; and a bill, later withdrawn, had been in- 
troduced into the New York legislature which waived all re- 
‘striction of hours and night work and day-of-rest for women 
and children over sixteen in factories making supplies for the 
army or navy. A bill giving power to the State Industrial 
Commission to suspend or modify provisions of the labor law 
in “times of national crisis” has now been proposed in New 
York. Resolutions are being passed and pressure is being 
brought to bear on various state legislatures to relax the limita- 
‘tions of their labor laws. The Council of National Defense is 
urging that governors be vested with authority to suspend or 
modify legal restrictions at the recommendation of the council. 
The same emotional disregard of experience which swept over 
England in the opening year of the war appears to have this 
country in its grasp. “To throw aside in a moment the accumu- 
lated knowledge of basic principles- of industrial efficiency 


would be folly in the face of England’s industrial history since 
August, 1914. 


1A full summary of the English reports may be found in a pamphlet just 
issued by the Division of Industrial Studies of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
130 East 22 street, New York city (No. IS-6, price 20 cents). 


Beyond doubt the production of all the necessaries of war 
will have to be pushed now and pushed to the utmost. The 
important question, however, is how this speeding-up can be 
most effectively accomplished. Shall it be by relaxing labor 
laws, letting workers toil twelve or fourteen hours a day, 
permitting a seven-day week and night work for women and 
children, and endangering the labor force of the nation through 
failure to maintain proper safeguards against fatigue, indus- 
trial disease and accident? British experience answers em- 
phatically in the negative. 

England began, as we seem likely to begin, sacrificing all 
standards in industry in an effort to secure an adequate supply 
of munitions. Excessive overtime prevailed; seven-day work 
became the rule; night work for women as well as men was 
revived after nearly a century of disuse; thousands of emer- 
gency orders were issued, relaxing restrictions ; many employers 
assuming labor laws to be in abeyance disregarded all limita- 
tions without even securing permits. - 

For nearly a year conditions were allowed to be thus de- 
moralized, with the result that the supply of munitions lagged 
dangerously behind the tremendous demand. Workers were 
exhausted by overwork, and despite their patriotic enthusiasm 
could not put forth their best efforts. Almost inevitably evi- 
dences of industrial unrest appeared. ‘Then attention turned 
to the effecting of strong governmental control and organiza- 
tion of the production of munitions, which, during the first 
months of the war, had been left largely to unorganized pri- 
vate initiative. Privately owned munition plants were placed 
under government control; employers’ profits limited; trade 
unions persuaded to abandon their most cherished rights and 
rules; and campaigns for recruiting new workers pushed. A 
Ministry of Munitions came into being with the formation 
of the coalition cabinet in May, 1915. 

But even these measures did not achieve a sufficient output 
of munitions. 

With control centralized in a responsible authority came 
a realization of the reckless waste of human strength that had 
been permitted. The science and experience which in time 
of peace had built up laws for the welfare of workers were 
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recalled, and a Committee on the Health of Munition Work- 
ers was appointed in September, 1915, by Lloyd George, then 
minister of munitions, with Sir George Newman as chairman. 
This committee was created not with any idea of sentimental- 
izing over the hardships of the workers, but for the very practi- 
cal purpose of finding out how maximum output could be se- 
cured and maintained over a long period. After more than a 
year of war, it was realized that the reserve supply of labor 
was too small to risk the exhaustion of the existing force. 


All Work Makes Jack—Unproductive 


THE question of the relation of output to working hours 
was then the primary problem for the committee to solve. 
The first studies which it made were of a general charac- 
ter based on visits to factories and talks with managers and 
workers. It found that the more enlightened and observ- 
ant employers were by that time detecting evidences of indus- 
trial fatigue and in some cases voluntarily curtailing the hours 
of work. But, for the most part, seven-day work, excessive 
overtime and night work had been universally adopted, and 
the vitality and efficiency of the labor force had been allowed 
to reach a low ebb. Many workers who in ordinary times 
would have stayed away from work because of illness, now 
from a desire to “do their bit,” stuck to their jobs, and thus 
a permanent undermining of health was resulting. Many 
others from sheer exhaustion and fatigue were forced to be 
absent from work at frequent intervals, and a large amount 
of “broken time,” as a consequence decreased output. During 
the overlong working hours it was found that there was slack- 
ing in the rate of production, sometimes conscious, as when a 
crew nurses its strength over a long course, sometimes uncon- 
scious as an automatic measure for self-protection. 

The most immediate need, in the opinion of the committee, 
was for the restoration of a weekly day of rest. It was abso- 
lutely essential that the workers have some opportunity to re- 
cuperate from the accumulated fatigue of a 70 or 80-hour 
week. Moreover, many employers were beginning to see that 
a seven-day week was false economy. One large firm found 
that when, after running its plant seven days a week over a 
considerable period, the Sunday holiday was restored, without 
any change in the daily schedule, the men worked a greater 
number of hours in the six days than they had in seven, be- 
cause of a consequent falling off in the amount of “broken 
time.” As a result of the committee’s investigation and the 
support which the Ministry of Munitions has given to its 
findings, Sunday work has now been almost entirely abolished 
except for occasional repair work. In some plants crews of 
“Week-end workers’ have been recruited from the leisure class 
to release the regular workers for rest and yet keep the fac- 
tories running. 

The next plea of the committee was directed toward a re- 
duction in overtime. That men and women could not work 
twelve to fifteen hours a day for weeks and months on end 
and maintain output seemed self-evident. But not content 
with general inquiries into the effect of these hours on pro- 
ductive capacity it instituted intensive scientific studies of 
the exact relation between the volume of production and the 
period of work. The output of groups of workers, both men 
and women, engaged in light work and in heavy work was 
followed over periods of from four to six months, during which 
several changes in working hours were put into effect. For 


example, a reduction from 68.2 to 59.7 in the average weekly . 


hours worked by a group of 100 women engaged in the heavy 
work of turning fuse bodies resulted in a 23 per cent increase 
in hourly output and an actual rise of 8 per cent in total 
weekly output. Further decrease in hours to 56 a week and 
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even less showed not only an equally large product but also » 


a decided improvement in regularity of attendance by the 
women. ‘This case is typical of the findings of the investi- 
gators. 

These results, which point to increased output in shorter 
hours, were substantiated by detailed studies of fatigue under- 
taken for the Home Office by Prof. A. F. Stanley Kent. He 
found that the total daily output may be actually diminished 
by introducing overtime, because increased fatigue affects the 
production not only of the actual overtime period but of the 
regular working hours as well. An absolute increase of over 5 
per cent was effected in the output of one group of workers by 
reducing their working day from 12 to 10 hours. Studies of 
both individual and group output proved that the interests 
of production are best served when industrial standards are 
maintained. 

As a further result of the studies of the Health of Muni- 
tion Workers Committee, the necessity was brought out for 
adapting hours of labor to the age and sex of the workers and 
the nature of the process to be performed. In line with this 
principle the committee gave certain maximum hours for dif- 
ferent types of work and workers beyond which output ¢an- 
not be increased, but was emphatic in declaring that even 
these were war maxima, involving too great a strain for any 
but the strongest to bear. For men on very heavy work, the 
maximum hours should be no more than 56, for men on mod- 
erately heavy work 60, for men on light work 70, for women 
on heavy work 56, and on light work about 60. Not only 
should there be such adaptation of hours to groups of workers, 
but the reaction of individuals to their hours and other condi- 
tions of work should be carefully watched. 

To reduce the amount of overtime worked in munition , 
plants and yet meet emergency demands, the committee advo- 
cates wherever possible the institution of double or triple shifts, 
for even night work with all its evils is considered more de- 
sirable than excessive hours of work. It is urged, however, 
that women be employed at night only in the most extreme 
cases of shortage of male labor. When this necessity does 
arise, women should not be allowed to work more than eight 
hours and adequate rest periods should be provided. Night 
work for children under sixteen should be absolutely prohib- 
ited. Eight-hour shifts are of course recommended for men 
as well as women, though because of the scarcity of male labor 
they are more difficult to arrange. ‘The introduction of short 
rest pauses in the long spells of work were also found to be 
an effective method of maintainiag or even speeding up the 
rate of production. 


Trade Sickness and Accidents 


Nor only have the immediate effects of excessive hours om 
output been studied by the committee, but also their more last- 
ing results on the efficiency of workers in lowered resistance to 
industrial disease and other illness and the greater risk of ac- 
cident. In munitions manufacture, workers are exposed to a 
formidable array of industrial poisons, ranging from the com- 
monly known lead to the newly discovered “dope” used in 
varnishing wings of aeroplanes and the highly poisonous and 
explosive ““T.N.T.” . The lowered vitality of the workers 
due to overtime, night work and seven-day labor has made 
them doubly susceptible to the industrial diseases caused by 
these poisons, and the committee has urged careful precautions 
and, especially, periodic medical examination. 

An increase in both sickness-rate and accident-rate in muni- 
tien plants has also accompanied the demoralized industrial 
conditions. ‘The accident rate in one large plant, which was 
100 per thousand employed under normal conditions before 
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the war, for a corresponding period in 1915, rose to 292 per 
thousand on the day shift and 508 per thousand on the night 
shift. Similar fncreases in the sickness-rate were noted. 

Other matters which came within the committee’s scrutiny 
and which were held to be important for conserving the efh- 
ciency of the workers, were ventilation, lighting, washing fa- 
cilities and sanitary factory environment; the provision of in- 
dustrial canteens where workers might get the nourishing food 
necessary to sustain them; improvement of housing and transit 
facilities; and the appointment of welfare supervisors to give 
special attention to women and children in relation to whose 
increased employment special problems had arisen. 

Practically all the important recommendations of the Health 
of Munitions Workers’ Committee have received some degree 
of support from administrative authorities. Canteens have 
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been established in all government factories and in most ‘“‘con- 
trolled”? plants; a special Welfare Department, under B. S. 
Rowntree, has been established in the Ministry of Munitions 
to stimulate the development of welfare work; improvements 
in housing conditions have been accomplished ; and, more im- 
portant than any of these, seven-day work has disappeared 
from both ‘‘controlled”’ and government factories, while the 
eight-hour day has been established for women in all state- 
owned plants, and overtime has everywhere been decreased. 

This is a remarkable record of achievement for little more 
than a year of work. England can well be proud that in a 
time when the most judicious lose. their sense of proportion, 
she has had the ability, in spite of blunders, to regain her bal- 
ance and see the truth of the homely adage that haste makes 
waste. We in America will do well not to forget it. 


The Task of Civilian War Relief 


This is the first of a series of articles based upon a course of lectures upon civilian relief now being 
delivered in New York with the sanction of the American Red Cross by Porter R. Lee of the staff 


of the New York School of Philanthropy. 


These lectures are supplementing three full days of 


field work a week which the class of more than one hundred persons is doing under the supervision 


of several of the social agencies of the city. 


Those who are enrolled in this course have volunteered 
for service with the Civilian Relief Department of the Red Cross. 


The articles are being written by 


Karl de Schweinitz, secretary of the Committee on Cooperation and District Work, New York 
Charity Organization Society. 


“6 HEN do you think the war will end?” 

This, the most frequent question of current 
history, Sir Baden-Powell answers in the first 
annual report of the Canadian Patriotic Fund. 

“The war will be decided in 1935. 

“The true victory,” he explains, ‘“‘will lie not so much in 
the actual tactical gains on the battlefield today as in the 
quality of the men who have to carry on the work of the 
country after the war. War kills off the best of a nation’s 
manhood ; therefore, extra care must be exercised to save every 
ehild—not for its own sake or for its parents’ sake, but for the 
sake of the nation. It has got to be saved—saved from infant 
mortality, then from ill health, and finally from drifting into 
being waste human material. We must economize our hu- 
man material. Each individual must be made (1) healthy 
and strong, (2) endowed with character, for becoming a valu- 
able citizen for the state.” 

The problem of Canada and of all the other nations at 
war has now become our problem. Like Canada, we must 
fight this war in terms of the next generation. From this 
point of view all our plans and policies must be directed, and 
particularly those plans and policies that have to do with 
civilian relief. 

No matter how carefully the recruiting of a large army and 
navy is conducted, it is almost certain to cause a large number 
of families to suffer economic and social distress unless some 
preventive’ measures are taken. Men old enough tc enlist 
are also of an age when whether married or single they are 
usually contributing to the income and domestic life of the 
household. The homes from which they have gone will be 
the less able to meet a rising cost of living, a change in condi- 

tions ef employment, and other vicissitudes of war times. 
‘Even now the New York Civilian Relief Committee of the 
Red Cross is giving assistance to a number of families. 

Later there will return from the front men disabled beyond 
all hope of ever becoming self-supporting, for whom some 
provision will have to be made, and men handicapped by 


wounds from engaging in former occupations, who will have 
to be adapted to other work. It is not ‘inconceivable that 
disasters may occur in this country which will add non-com- 
batant victims to the list of military casualties. 

Superficially the answer to all these problems is an allow- 
ance from the government. But government allowances have 
not solved the problem in Canada or in any other of the war- 
ring countries. 

To consider an allowance as the solution of the difficulty 
is to regard the enlisting man merely as a source of income 
when, in fact, he is also a brother or a father or a son. The 
absence of the head of the family is the absence of one of the 
most important members of the household firm, often indeed 
the senior partner. He it is who has arranged for the insur- 
ance and general overhead expenditures of the household. In 
all of the important questions—the location of the home, the 
amount to be paid for rent, the extent of the children’s school- 
ing and their place of work—he has shared the responsibility 
for decision. As the children grow older, his part in the disci- 
pline of the home increases. 

Regard the family merely as an economic unit and the ab- 
sence of the father is the absence of an administrator; recog- 
nize also the educational importance of the family and there 
is taken away a teacher, and a guide in the development of 
character. In addition to the loss here, there is one that is 
more subtle, and perhaps even more vital—the loss of com- 
panionship. “It is not merely the work I have to do,” said a 
woman whose husband had died, “‘it is not merely that I have 
to be responsible alone for the care of the children, but there 
is nobody who comes home at night.” 

In many homes the absence of a son or a brother who may 
have been the head of the family involves a hardshw second 
only to that of the absence of the husband. Any deprivation 
of advice and sympathy is a heavy handicap to a household, 
even in times of peace. During war such a loss may be so 
serious as to threaten the normal development of the family 
life. 
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Who has not felt the unsettling effect of war times? There 
is a tension and an excitement that make concentration upon 
‘daily routine difficult. Magazine editors, for example, have 
found that people will not sit down to the reading of long or 
serious articles except they be on war topics. “The demand for 
brevity and interest has never been so great as now. Similarly 
in work at home or in the factory it is more difficult than be- 
fore to be steady. 

Meanwhile the cost of living rises. “The need for judg- 
ment and care in adjusting the budget is greater than before. 
It may become necessary for the women in the household to 
add to even the most liberal allowance by securing employ- 
ment. On the other hand, they may be called into industry 
to replace men who have gone to the front. Amusements that 
before were within their means must be given up, and yet a 
certain amount of recreation must be had lest the life of the 
family move sluggishly. 

The growing scarcity of certain foodstuffs will for many 
homes necessitate a change of diet. Substitutes that are 
cheaper, much as we dislike the idea of the substitute, will have 
to be introduced—and nothing requires more delicate adjust- 
ment-than a new dietary, éspecially among families whose 
range of food has always been limited. If potatoes and onions 
have been the only garden products used in the household, it 
is much more difficult to give them up and to use something 
else than if they have been merely two of a dozen varieties 
of vegetable. 

Perhaps war’s greatest characteristic is change. 
remains stationary. Government, thought, customs are revo- 
lutionized. Industry does not escape the universal upheaval, 
and the home and its workers must be prepared to adapt them- 
selves to new conditions‘of employment. A job that three 
months ago may have appeared to offer a life tenure may three 
months hence cease to exist. 

Add to all these uncertainties the misfortunes of everyday 
life—sickness, death, domestic troubles—and the problem of 
making up the deficit in family life, caused by the enlistment 
of a soldier, becomes far too difficult to solve simply by the 
award of a separation allowance. 


Nothing 


Upsets in Canadian Families 


THE implications of this problem have been appreciated in 
Canada as the work of the Patriotic Fund shows. Recent 
issues of the SURVEY have described how more than seven hun- 
dred volunteer visitors in Montreal alone have been engaged 
in assisting families to meet difficulties beyond the power of 
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The Normal Life, by Edward T. Devine, $1.00. 
The Good Neighbor, by Mary E. Richmond, 60 cents, 
cloth; 80 cents, leather; 4 cents postage. 

Social Work in Hospitals, by Ida M. Cannon, $1.50. 

San Francisco -Relief Survey, Parts 1, 2, 5, and 6, $3.50. 

Social Work with Families and Individuals, by Porter R. 
Lee, 5 cents. 

The Family, a pamphlet containing two addresses, one by 
Prof. James Hayden Tufts and the other by the Rev. Samuel 
M. Crothers, 25 cents. These two addresses appear also in 
the proceedings of the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction for I0I5. . 

The Survey of March 17, 24 and 31, containing articles by 
Paul U. Kellogg, describing the work of the Canadian 
Patriotic Fund in Montreal. One of these issues is out of 
stock. A reprint of the three may be had with a new sub- 
scription to the Survey, to be sent to the subscriber or any- 
one he may elect; copies are not for sale. 
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an allowance to remove. In one year in the households under 
their care there were 604 births, 347 deaths, 99 serious acci- 
dents, 404 cases of intemperance, 246 instances of immorality, 
20 of bigamy, 182 of desertion, 93 of fraud, 2,566 families in 


which there were debts that proved to be a serious burden, 579 © 


cases of illiteracy, 1,622 cases of chronic disease, and 1,008 
cases of acute illness. When you consider how the arrival 
of a baby in a home disarranges the whole household or how, 
when one member falls ill, the responsibilities of every other 
member are increased, you begin to realize the great service 
which the Canadian volunteers have been called upon to per- 
torm. 


Some German Experience 


LIKEWISE in Germany has the mere award of an allowance 
proved to be inadequate. The German Red Cross has corps 
of women workers who care for. the health of babies which 
do not thrive and who see that mothers have the services of 
milk stations, hospitals, day nurseries. “The means of obtain- 
ing an education has been guaranteed to the younger boys in 
the families With men at the front. Guardianship has been 
arranged for those who have been orphaned, and sanatorium 
care has been made possible for tuberculous children or those 
who have been exposed to the disease. 

There is no way of registering in statistical form the help 
in the solution of domestic problems, the advice, the sympathy 
and the companionship which the visitors of the Red Cross 
in the warring countries have given to the families of the men 
at the front. It has been a work much like that which the 
American Red Cross has done in catastrophes such as the San 
Francisco earthquake or the sinking of the Titanic. 

The story of what was accomplished for the family of a 
man who was drowned in the great steamship disaster, illus- 
trates what is meant when the need of personal service in 
relief work is urged and also what may indeed be the kind 
of situation to develop in the course of civilian relief work dur- 
ing the present war. 

This man had been employed as an oil operator by an Eng- 
lish company. He was returning to his home in Canada after 
an absence of two years. “The committee of the Red Cross 
learned quickly by correspondence that he was survived by a 
wife who was twenty-nine years old and by three daughters. 
The eldest, a girl of thirteen, was crippled with hip disease; 
the second was a delicate child who was suspected of having 
tuberculosis of the larynx; and the third had recently been 
attacked by poliomyelitis, which had paralyzed one of her 
ankles. The need of the family was so evident that a check 
for $250 was sent to them at once. 

The Red Cross, however, realized that nothing of a con- 
structive or permanent character could be accomplished by 
letter. , Accordingly, one of the workers of the committee 
was sent to visit the family. She found that the reason why 
correspondence had been so unsatisfactory was because the 
wife did not know how to write. 
she was married and had never had much schooling. She was 
an attractive young woman and so intelligent that the visitor 
soon recognized that, given an opportunity, she would be ‘able 
to do much for her children and for herself. 5 

Her own inclination and the circumstance of the invalidism 
of her daughters made nursing seem to be an appropriate ca- 
reer. She was, therefore, sent to a sanatorium to take train- 
ing as a nurse. The Red Cross visitor found that the widow 
had many friends and a number of relatives who, though with- 
out means, were willing to look after the children while their 
mother was away. ‘The best medical attention available was 
secured for the three girls. Their ill health had kept them 
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back in school so that it would be a long time before they 
could help to support the family. The mother, with her 
training as a practical nurse, would be able to earn from eight 
to ten dollars a week and still have time to give to her daugh- 
ters. “The husband’s life insurance was $1,300. ‘To this the 
Red Cross added money enough to bring the total to $5,000, 
which they placed in the hands of local trustees, who agreed 
to disburse it to the widow in quarterly payments of $125. 
During the ten years or more that these payments continue, 
_the children will have time to prepare for some occupation 
adapted to their physical handicaps. 

Had the Red Cross simply sent the woman a lump sum or 
a monthly check she would doubtless have remained unlet- 
tered and unskilled. The health of the children would prob- 
ably have deteriorated, and, when the pension ceased, they 
would have been obliged to depend upon the charity of their 
neighbors. ‘The death of the father would have resulted in a 
lower standard of living for the family. 

There, indeed, is the real object of civilian relief, not merely 
to offset the loss of income that the absence of ine head of 
the family involves, but to make possible the same standard 
of living that during his presence was in force. More than 
this, when the standard of living is low it is the duty and 
the opportunity of the civilian relief visitor to raise the 
standard. 
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the normal interests of those families whose lives have become 
disorganized by the exigencies of war. Sometimes the family 
itself, assisted by pension or grant from a relief fund, js in- 
finitely better able to accomplish this than any outsider, how- 
ever much skill and delicacy such an outsider may bring to 
bear. More often the loss of the husband and father leaves 
a home with problems that are too great for the strength and 
resourcefulness of the mother. In such cases we owe it to 
those who have made the war’s greatest sacrifice to bring to 
them the fullest measure of personal, sympathetic, skillful help- 
fulness. This is a task which can be performed only by those 
who appreciate the subtle values of family life and know how 
to assist in their conservation by methods which neither hu- 
miliate nor weaken, but which rather lead to wider oppor- 
tunity and healthier, richer life. 

The test of the success of any system of civilian relief in 
war time is not the number and the amount of the allowances 
awarded, but the health, the happiness, the comfort and the 
character of the families cared for—and particularly of the 
children in those families. The quality of the next genera- 
tion will be the measure of our victory in the war upon which 
we have entered. ‘‘Women and non-combatant men,”’ to quote 
Sir Baden-Powell again, “have here as big a national work 
open to them behind the scenes as the men have who are play- 
ing their part so gallantly on the stage in Flanders and else- 
where.” 


TO SIMON N. PATTEN 
By Guy Nearing 


Simon N. Patten, who for thirty years has been professor 

of political economy at the University of Pennsylvania, has 

been notified by the trustees that he will be retired for age at 
_ the end of the present college year. 


You kept the consecrated fire ablaze, 
Which year by year, with unpolluted rays, 
Burned as a beacon to your country’s youth. 
But Greed and Envy scattered without ruth 
The brands, and cast them out by devious ways— 
Now hurl you forth in your declining days, 
The mightiest brand of all—for speaking sooth. 


U's. a sacred altar reared to Truth 


The desecrated altar empty lies. 
Yet while they revel in that infamy, 
. Let Greed and Envy lift their treacherous eyes; 
The hundred conflagrations let them see, 
Which from the embers of your fire arise. 
: For their own hands have given you victory. 
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A Canadian City in War Time’ 


V. 


Recruiting and the Man-Power Inventory 


By Paul U. Kellogg 


T may seem like stretching the city limits of even the 
largest city of Canada to include a description of the 
National Service Board as an installment in this series. 
But it is in the urban centers that occupations become 

complex, the social composition is ever changing and human 
resources are difficult to appraise. To appraise them for in- 
dustrial community and agricultural region alike has been the 
commission of this board. Moreover, a parliamentary hearing 
brought its president and secretary to Montreal during my 
stay there. 

At first sight, also, it may seem like stretching the scope of 
this series to include a parenthetical installment having some 
bearing on the recruiting problem before Congress this 
month. But Canada has paid dearly for failing to think of 
that very thing in broader than the most conventional mili- 
tary terms, in the early months of the war. It has come to 
see, for example, that recruiting should be a consecutive 
government function rather than a disjointed semi-private 
affair. Much energy, devotion and sacrifice, together with some 
less desirable qualities, have goné in to the endeavor by which 
groups of men, out of their own time and means, have gotten 
together units—while other units have been built up in suc- 
cession without provision for consecutively replenishing the 
earlier ones. “Wide open” cities have proved to be poor train- 
ing grounds for the winter barracks of battalions in the 
making, and there has been an extravagant amount of ven- 
ereal disease filling the military hospitals. Further, in the 
first rush for enlistment, the working crews of vital industrial 
occupations of the sort that appeal to adventurous men were 
rifled by the more adventurous appeal of war; while groups 
of young engineering students, stimulated by short-sighted 
academic leaders, were mustered in as privates, only to be 
later and at much pains shifted to other assignments where 
their training would count. 

More particularly, the eagerness to fill up «commands, 


coupled with the inexpertness of local physicians, led to the 
, March 24, March 3 


1The Survey for March 17, 1, April 7. 
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uniforming, training and even overseas transport of many un- 
fit men, who have had to be weeded out and their places filled. 

As brought out in an earlier article, from 50 to 60 per cent 
of the invalided soldiers in the tuberculosis sanatoria have 
never left the country and a considerable proportion of these 
were incipient cases before they were mustered in. In the 
hospitals for shock cases and neurasthenics, many indications 
go to show that the patients were abnormal before going on 
the strength—unfitted to bear the extreme nervous strain of 
modern warfare. 

All recruits are now “boarded” (come before an experi- 
enced medical board), and if the Canadian experience goes to 
show anything it is that not only much time and _ lost 
motion is to be saved from a military standpoint, but that a 
great deal of the heavy burden of invalidism may be fore- 
stalled if experts in tuberculosis and mental hygiene cooperate 
with the general medical staff in dealing with the physical 
end of the recruiting problem. | 

The story is told of the ingenuous superintendent of one 
small tuberculosis hospital who claimed such success in his: 
“cures” that thirty-five invalided men had re-enlisted and had_ 
actually passed the examining physicians a second time. By 
the time word of this process reached Ottawa, some of these 
consumptives were already drifting back again to the hospitals: 
from the camps. 

It is another series of social relationships of the recruiting. 
problem that the Canadian National Service Board has taken 
up. Conceiving that the prime responsibility of government im. 
war time is to utilize the energy of the country up to the hilt... 
it sets a corollary: namely, to prevent the indiscriminate use, 
of the man-power of the country for one purpose only, in em | 
a way as to defeat or impair that purpose. 

The National Service Board was created in September 
1916, by order in council under the war-measures act. It is 
composed of a director-general and a director in each mili/ 
tary district in Canada. The former is Richard Bedford Ben 4 
nett, M. P., from Calgary—a law partner of Senator Loug-) 
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heed, chairman of that other active war-time civilian body, 
the Military Hospitals Commission. ‘The secretary is C. W. 
Peterson, also of Calgary, known for his statistical work in 
agriculture in the Northwest territory. The work is still 
very much in process.. I had no opportunity to investigate 
it and have no comparative knowledge of similar activities 
abroad or in the United States to measure it by. What is here 
set down is the results of an interview with the two officials 
named, both men of means who as volunteers addressed them- 
selves to the work with characteristic western push. 

To their mind the war-time employment of Canadian man- 
power simmers down to the efficient utilization of each man’s 
powers; and for this the male population resolves itself into 
three major types—the fighting man, the working man and 
the paying man. 

The fighting man is the man for the army, the navy, the 
air service; for every branch of the military establishment 
from the man in the trenches to the clerk and the administra- 
tive officer directing operations; and no less the skilled artisan 
employed in the upkeep of the appliances used by the fighting 
man. 

Mr. Bennett was in France in 1915 and made a study of 
military needs. ‘“The experience at the front all goes to 
show,” he says, “that men from eighteen to thirty are the best 
type to stand up under the strain upon infantry in modern 
warfare. From thirty to thirty-five there is a marked increase 
in wastage by disease and breakdown and corresponding loss in 
efficiency. From thirty-five to forty the increase is 100 per 
cent. "The human system is so constituted that it is best 
adapted to resist the strain of trench fighting at the younger 
period. Unless the fighting men are fed and kept in 
prime condition, we might better never send them across 
the seas. 


“This brings us to the working-man and his part. First 
the farmer—the producer of meat, wheat, fish and the whole 
range of provisions. It is essential for military success that a 
man best qualified to be a farmer serve his country that way. 
Second is the war-material maker; the worker in the steel in- 
dustry in any of its branches, the coal industry, copper, spelter 
and the rest. Third comes the working-man retained for the 
public service of the state, whether it be in transportation, 
telegraph, telephone and other means for communication, the 
government departments or the financial institutions on which 
depend the maintenance and smooth running of a modern 
nation at war. 

“Last comes the paying man. As we put it, ‘Some may 
fight and some may work but all may serve.’ This category 
includes those unable to fight, those whose work is not neces- 
sary to the running of the war, or bound up in the essential 
industries, but whose earnings or means are such that they 
can pay, pay, pay. That is where the Patriotic Fund and 
Red Cross come in. The rich province makes good the re- 
sources of the poor, which may actually send more men to 
the front. But the fact that all are bearing their share of the 
load makes for a sense of justice’ and common cause. The 
appeal and response of the Patriotic Fund creates a sentiment 
in the heart-life of the country; essential to war in a democ- 
racy where neither instinct nor compulsion, but patriotism by 
choice, is to be relied upon as the prime motive force for na- 
tional coherence and devotion. Another element in this phase 
of mustering and conserving the national strength is the pro- 
motion of economy and thrift, especially the encouragement of 
War savings to be put into the war loan, the creation of an 
atmosphere in every home, so that every child can feel it is 
doing its part and so that the rank and file of people can feel 
_ that they are partners in the great enterprise of the country.” 


Its first responsibility as the National Service Board saw 
it was to discover deficiency or surplus in the human resources 
of Canada for each of these purposes. This, they felt, could 
be shown by a man-power inventory addressed to all citizens 
and an occupational survey which would draw on employers 
and organizations. 

The man-power inventory was the first attempted; and the 
first week of the new year (1917) was selected for its taking. 
Incidentally, it proved one of the most ambitious and thought- 
provoking efforts to turn the postal service to new social uses. 
As a self-registering census in double quick time, it called for 
the utilization of existing government machinery for the col- 
lection of returns, for a blank “‘with questions so simple that 
the lowest intelligence could answer them without misunder- 
standing, questions so formed as to admit of no ambiguous 
answers,” and for a campaign of agitation to get the blanks 
filled in. The plan called for returns from all males between 
sixteen and sixty-five and a self-addressed envelope was at- 
tached to each blank, so that the return would be secret so 
far as the local post-office was concerned. . Packages were 
sent out in advance to each postmaster, with wall notices and 
instructions from the postmaster general to place a card in each 
box, and hand one to every person inquiring for mail. In the 
cities the extra Christmas carriers were kept on beyond New 
Year’s, and cards not only left at each house on every route, but 
later called for, and special trips made if necessary to bring in 
the returns. 

The publicity campaign was purposely concentrated into a 
short period, just before action was required of the public. 
Four advertisements were placed in every daily paper in Can- 
ada in the last two weeks of December, two in the weeklies 
and one in the monthlies, Editors were appealed to to exploit 
the local and national aspects of the work in their news 
columns at the same time. Slides were supplied every moving 
picture theater and cards placed in every street car in Canada 
from December 10 to January 10. Over twenty special forms 
were drafted and 150,000 individually addressed letters went 
out to leaders and organizations. 

Clergymen were asked to devote the last Sunday in the 
year to preaching a sermon on national service and responsibil- 
ity; secretaries of fraternal societies, lodges, etc., were asked 
to bring the matter up at their first meetings; secretaries of 
boards of trade to circularize their members and to call special 
meetings; teachers to address their pupils; manufacturers to 
see that public notices were conspicuously displayed in their 
factories and to make it a personal matter to see that every 
employe filled in and returned his card. 


THIS CARD MUST BE FILLED IN AND PROMPTLY RETURNED BY ALL MALES BETWEEN THE AGES OF 15 AND 63 INCLUSIVE 


NATIONAL & SERVICE. 


1. What is your full namo?...... 2. How old are you 7... 


5. In what country 
wore you born? 
6. In what country was ) 
YOur Tather DOP 2 y accie-e—exssmerreennseternrnecerse 
7. In what country was 
your mother born? 


3. Where do you live? Province... 
4, Name of city, town, } 
village or Post Office f 


Street......... 


10. How much time have you fost 


in last 12 months from sickness? f sso.omon Bo Were you: bors, British qubtect Riese 


“| 9. If not, are you naturalized? 


V1. Have you full use of your ares ?a..cisuavssssssecrsccessemssessnnsseecere 
15. Which aré you—married, | 
single or a widower? | J 
16. How many persons besides | 
yourself do you support? 


12. Of your legs?...... _.. 13. Of your sight? 


14. Of your hearing? 


17. What are you working at for a living?... 
18. Whom do you Work fOr Power. 
19. Have you a trade or profession ?.......... 1. 20. If so, what? 


21. Are you working now ?. 2a If not, why? 


23, Would you ba willing to change your prosent work for other necessary work at the same pay during the war? 
24. Are you willing, if your railway fare is paid, to. leave whore you now live, and go to some other place ‘n Canada to do such work ?. 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR FILLING IN THIS CARO ARE ON THE OTHER SIDE. 


IT ASKS 24 QUESTIONS. COUNT YOUR ANSWERS. 


SELF-REGISTERING CARD 


Used in the Man-Power Inventory of the Canadian 


National Service Board 
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For every mayor in Canada was asked to call a meeting of 
the council, and get the municipal authorities to actively 
interest themselves in the work.. The prime minister and 
the director of national service toured the country in Decem- 
ber and a proclamation to the people of Canada was issued 
by the former. 


The Returns 


“Tur response,” to quote Mr. Bennett, “was beyond ex- 
pectations. Franking privileges were accorded the national 
service so that the returns involved no extra outlay. ‘The or- 
dinary Canadian census costs from $750,000 to $1, 000,000. 
This cost less than $50,000, and we promptly secured within 
10 per cent of what the census gets in the same age and sex 
classifications. The census developed rapidly three classes 
of military prospects: 1, men from eighteen to thirty with- 
out dependents; 2, men from thirty to forty-five without de- 
pendents; 3, men from eighteen to forty-five without more 
than three dependents. By March the board had turned into 
the military department 20,000 cards of military prospects of 
the first class. 

“The board has power to prevent men from enlisting who 
are needed in occupations where they have skill—for example, 
send them back to the farm. England had to return four di- 
visions of shipbuilders and coal-miners, who enlisted in the 
first wasteful period of recruiting. A nation should not let 
the wild cry for soldiers from a thousand sources stampede 
irreplaceable men needed at home to make those soldiers ef- 
fective. It takes six months to make a soldier; it takes six 
years to make a tool setter, two years to make a coal cutter, 
long apprenticeship and training to make an engineer or 
machinist. Nothing is more ruinous than the cry for whole- 
sale indiscriminate volunteering.” 


“To you favor compulsion then?” I asked. 


“Tndiscriminate compulsory service is only less bad than in- 
discriminate volunteering,” he said, ‘‘and compulsion is not 
needed if you apply modern census and efficiency methods to 
the process of selection. With a thousand first-class pros- 
pects in a district to work with, the process of recruiting can 
proceed on an entirely different plane from the old-style fife- 
and-drum method. ‘The atmosphere is entirely changed. ‘The 
recruiting officer goes to the young man, without dependents, 
without any special equipment to serve his country at home, 
with strength and youth in his favor. He asks, ‘Why are you 
not in khaki?’ ” - 


As these Canadian Service Board men saw it, the old-fash- 
ioned way of opening a recruiting office was about as anti- 
quated as a town crier. “The modern way is more in com- 
mon with the system by which a high-class insurance agency 
develops its prospects in any locality and an efficiency engi- 
neer deploys his human equipment once he has studied its 
make-up and individual prowess. 

To illustrate, along military lines: Recently the British 
government wanted 3,000 men for the royal flying corps— 
acetylene welders, blacksmiths, carpenters, coppersmiths, mo- 
tor cyclists, motor drivers, electricians, engine fitters, motor 
cycle fitters, engineers’ storemen, motor fitters, millwrights, 
sailmakers (tailors), milling machinists, metal turners, paint- 
ers, tinsmiths, cabinet makers, vulcanizers, cooks—at pay 
ranging from $1.10 to $2.80 per day. It was an easy matter 
for the National Service Board to run through its cards and 
turn over to the military department 12,000 excellent pros- 
pects of men with the right training. 

Similarly, in the industrial field, there was a slowing up of 
traffic due to lack of men to clean up locomotives in the 
roundhouses. It was a simple matter to put more than ample 
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prospects in the hands of the employment agents of the Cana- 
dian railways. a 

In the field of agriculture, the man-power inventory made 
it abundantly clear that there was a shortage of labor with 
exception of Prince Edward Island. Manitoba needed 5,000: 
men, Saskatchewan 5,000 and* Alberta 2,500. ‘The thing 
to do, as the Canadian board saw it (Washington papers 
please copy!), was to induce 12,500 agricultural laborers to 
come from the United States to help in the spring work on 
the farms, An arrangement was completed with the provincial 
governments of the prairie sections by which over $150,000 
would jointly be appropriated by the dominion and the proy- 
inces, to send forty-four special agents south in cooperation 
with the immigration branch of the Department of the Inte-— 
rior. The plan called for the absorption of a portion of the 
railway fare of experienced farm hands from certain common | 
points in the United States to the Canadian line where the 
cent-a-mile rate applies. 

In March, the second or occupational survey was initiated, 3 
schedules sent out to employers, and the cooperation of all 
boards of trade and industrial bodies solicited. ‘The immediate” 
purpose was to learn the labor needs of the essential indus- 
tries, so as to make the labor resources disclosed by the man-— 
power inventory practically available. The survey reaches 
deeper, however, so as to disclose opportunities for substitu- | 
tion in the general industries, where women or partially | 
crippled soldiers might release present employes for the essen- 
tial industries or for military service. é 

The survey reaches further also, and calls for estimates of 
employment needs following the war, so that the government | 
will have a clear picture of the stupendous problem of dis- 
placement which will confront the dominion, and may de- 
velop an intelligent and nation-wide program to ease the 
stress when the expeditionary force and. the shutting down of - 
munitions work will put the whole social and economic struc- | 
ture of Canada to extraordinary test. 
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Scientific Selective Volunteering 
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Tuts then is the system which the dominion is developing 
under its National Service Board to approach the problem off 
demobilization, and which in the view cf the officials of the 
board would have conserved time, resources and efficiency in~ 
the earlier period of recruiting, such as the United States is 
now entering. From a social standpoint, this Canadian dem- 
onstration can scarcely be ignored by the American public. It 
is the answer of the great English-speaking new-world de- 
mocracy to the north of us to /the challenge of war. Its ele- 
ments are the voluntary principle as against old-world con- 
scription; pay standards related to the current economic life 
of the people—far in excess of the European armies, double 
that of our own, supplemented by subsistence allowances which — 
release great numbers of young married men for military 
service; and, with the institution of the National Service” 
Board, census and efficiency methods in developing and placing 
recruits for the army and the essential industries. It is scien- 
tific, selective volunteering. It has conserved the liberty of 
conscience to the individual; and in spite of the provocation 
of under-enlistment among the French-Canadians, it has stub- 
bornly refused to yield ground to, any system of conscription 
which would place in the hands of the government the power 
of casting armies of citizens into war without their volition. 
And it has mustered 400,000 volunteers—the equivalent, 
roughly, of a free-will army of four million from the popula~ 
tion of the United States. . 
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The New Public Health 


III 
By Alice Hamilton, M. D., and Gertrude Seymour 


AR makes sanitation a common cause. Com- 

manders and people alike see it imperative that 

no epidemic enter the troops—the commander, 

that his forces be not diminished ; the people, that 
infection be not spread through the land. How keen is the 
effort to guard an army’s health, any manual of military sani- 
tation will show. What need there is for careful attention 
on a people’s part in order that sickness shall not follow the 
returned army, from regions where exposure is inevitable, was 
told in the abstract of Dr. Rucker’s essay in the SuRvEY for 
March 10. And there are indications that the present enlist- 
ment will prove to be a new allignment of social resources in 
health work. Needs already existing for health measures alike 
in rural districts and in city crowds will not be lessened. New 
responsibilities will face both official and voluntary worker. 
It is a time when each may serve the other, and both the 
health of the country. 

Because, then, the war crisis has increased rather than 
diminished the importance of ‘“‘tomorrow’s public health” the 
following article, written more than a month ago, is published 
now with but little change. Its plea for the best organization, 
for unhampered administration, for the extension of health 
work throughout the country, takes on a new significance—the 
sudden seriousness that tinges all activity today. 


From Sickness Back Towards Health 


In THE United States, as everywhere else in the world, the 
usual reason for official sanitary activity has been the presence 
of some serious epidemic. The “state board” of Louisiana 
in 1855 had to do with such conditions, and rendered quaran- 
tine service only during an outbreak of yellow fever. To 
Massachusetts belongs credit for organizing the first state 
department of health, though even here it took nineteen years 
for public opinion to crystalize. It was in 1850 that the sani- 
tary commission, headed by Samuel Shattuck, advised a perma- 
nent organization to safeguard public health; it was 1869 
before a permanent board was established. California fol- 
lowed in 1870. 

Today every state in the union has some sort of an organiza- 
tion whose very title, ‘‘state board of health,” commits it to a 
program the minimum of which was outlined in the preceding 
article of this series [the SuRvEy, January 20]. Sometimes 
the organized board was self-perpetuating. Often it was re- 
garded as a part of the state’s machinery, to be oiled and kept 


_ in some sort of working order by the political party in power. 


This was a convenient arrangement. It saved a good deal of 
thought and responsibility for the voter; it added one more 
considerable benefice to the gift of the governor. From the 
people’s standpoint, “let the state do it” was a modus operandi 


’ that kept things comfortably abstract and remote. ‘The state 
health officer might be appealed to in an emergency—such as 


an outbreak of plague; otherwise he would keep the streets 
as clean as he could, fumigate a house now and then and 
perhaps write a bulletin, more or less dull; but no constructive 
relationship existed between state and local officers—much less 
between state officers and the people. The change from this 
kind of administration, in which the appointed practitioner 


gave to state health work such time as he could spare from 
the task of earning his own living, to the modern method of 
employment by an advisory board of a specially trained official 
on a full-time basis, directing a corps of division experts, has 
been sure, even though slow. 

The subject of health administration is no longer shunned 
as a bit of party politics; it is discussed to good purpose as 
a vital issue at medical meetings and conventions; in groups 
primarily civic, such as leagues of mayors; in voluntary study 
groups—all quite in addition to professional discussions of 
technical detail. 

It is a growing conviction among all thoughtful groups 
that the health officer should have a public health’ training. 
What this implies has already been discussed in this series of 
articles [the Survey, November 18, 1916]. This country 
is adopting rapidly of late years what has for more than half 
a century been the practice in England, where the medical 
officer of health is to be “registered as a holder of a diploma 
in sanitary science, public health or state medicine.” 

Moreover, the health officer should be a full-time official. 
Of the fourteen states that a year or so ago had only part-time 
officers, nine (so far as can be ascertained) are requesting of 
their legislatures such appropriations as shall assure the full- 
time service of the state health officer. : 

Yet another desideratum is that the health officer should 
be entirely free of politics. On this basis the federal Public 
Health Service is established, and it is the rule in many states. 
But elsewhere, in the words of Dr. C. V. Chapin, ‘the health 
officers go with the change of administration. Indeed, some- 
times they hand in their resignation automatically when elec- 
tion comes.”’ ‘The effect upon an official’s work of knowing 
that his public service is only for a brief season, and that then 
he will return again to the ranks of private practice, is easy 
to discern. 

Where the health officer comes from is of small significance 
—whether appointed or elected, whether a resident of the 
state or not, whether his political opinions harmonize with 
those of the administration, contrast with them, or are in- 
visible to the unaided eye. But it is of great and immediate 
significance that he know his subject; that he be able to per- 
ceive the state’s needs and its resources and develop those 
resources skilfully or import assistance to meet the needs. 


Health Officers Elected 


Ir 1s estimated that success in securing the: best type of 
officer more surely follows election by the board than appoint- 
ment by the governor. Election is the method in thirty states; 
in fifteen states the governor appoints, sometimes with Senate 
or council, sometimes after recommendation from the board. 
Says Dr. Chapin on this point: 


“Although the present gubernatorial appointments made in 
New York and Massachusetts, necessarily in the full light of 
publicity, are exceptionally good, there is little in the history 
of health conditions in the states named to encourage a belief 
that improvement in the character of the state’s sanitary execu- 
tive can best be secured by appointment by the governor.” 

As to the board itself, as part of the state’s machinery, its 
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members are very generally appointed by the governor for 
terms of service lasting from two to seven years. 

In personnel the boards vary widely. Physicians, naturally, 
predominate. Sometimes the state superintendent of education 
and other state officers are, ex-officio, members of the board. 
Records show a sprinkling of veterinarians, journalists, busi- 
ness men, among the members, and—rarely—an experienced 
philanthropist. In one bulletin last year it was said that 
membership in the board included clergymen, merchants and 
undertakers, and it was respectfully suggested that the gover- 
nor consider for the next vacancy a physician. But, whatever 
its representation, however impeccable its intentions, a large 
group never accomplishes so much as an executive can; and 
consequently, even before there was a special training for 
the work, boards often selected one of their members or some- 
one from outside who could and would give time to its prac- 
tical executive duties. The weak point in that plan proved 
to be that members of the board had to take the initiative in 
suggesting policies, and as a result the executive’s time and 
the public’s money were sometimes used for projects repre- 
senting less the weal of the state than the interest of an 
individual. 


Tendencies in Reorganized Boards 


IMPORTANT steps in reorganization have recently been taken 
in several states and are under consideration in others. Massa- 
chusetts and New York now have a commissioner appointed 
for a long term (five and six years) and a “public health 
council” upon whom are conferred wide legislative powers. 
Indiana is earnestly endeavoring to secure legislation insuring 
a better health law. Says Dr. Hurty: 


“Three fatal defects exist in the present law: (1) Health 
officers are doctors giving what time they choose to public 
health work. (2) Health officers are practicing doctors in 
competition with their brother doctors, and, therefore, cannot 

. secure their cooperation. Without this cooperation present 
health officers are only partially successful. (3) Health offi- 
cers are, with exception, uninformed and untrained in disease- 
prevention work. ‘Their education and training is in the line 
of the pound of cure and not in the line of the ounce of pre- 
vention. Hence they are not efficient and economical to the 
state. 

“The present law is like an old, wheezy, back-number loco- 
motive, which can run a little and pull a light load. Think 
of a railroad company trying to do business at this time with 
such a machine.” 


The reorganization just effected in Illinois [see the SuRVEY, 
March 10] will relieve the secretary of the health depart- 
ment of the unnecessary burden which has attached to his 
office for a quarter of a century. Overseeing the registration 
of physicians, practitioners of all kinds, and embalmers is 
said to have claimed heretofore fully 75 per cent of his time. 

It is regrettable that so thorough a reorganization, as this 
in Illinois, should be marred by a bit of provincialism, such as 
restricting the choice of a state health officer to physicians who 
have practiced for five years in the state. Residence has not 
proved a necessary or always a valuable qualification for this 
position. 

Meantime, Dr. Hill’s warning should not be forgotten: 


“The head of the administration should be unhampered by 
any ‘board of strategy.’ The chiefs of his own divisions, 
picked property, to begin with, should form his best coungil, 
and he should seldom need other. Political exigencies should 
control him no more than they control the military officer 
in the face of the enemy. The board of health of today is 
often a mere anachronism, built up when there were no ex- 


~uncalled-for condition often met in the country. 
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perts with the hope that, all being blind, combining one with 
another would manufacture sight between them. 

“Now that men really versed in public health can be se- 
cured, nothing is gained by placing a merely official board in 
actual control, for if composed, as many boards may now be, 
of experts, they tend to take the place of a single executive; 
while if composed, as they usually are in practice, of inexpert 
laymen or, worse, physicians inexpert in public health but who 
are, nevertheless, under the supposed halo of a medical degree, 
they.do more harm than good.” 


The vital matter, however, in any scheme or organiza- 
tion is the provision for a centralizing and distributing system 
—a means of bringing all parts of the state into line with 
principles of hygiene and sanitation—no small task, whether 
in the thickly settled areas of eastern states or the wide 
stretches of Montana or Wyoming. ‘Toward this end the 
principle of health or sanitary districts is being widely fol- 
lowed. At this time four states have such divisions. Cali- 
fornia is considering the plan this year. 

By this plan the state is divided for supervision into sec- 
tions each large enough to demand all the time and attention 
of a‘health officer. These sections may correspond to township 
or county divisions; or they may include two or more of 
these political boundaries. This arbitrary districting is flexible, 
of course, and districts may be easily reassigned if one proves 
to demand more time than another, or else consolidated as | 
work progresses and a “pooling” of funds and force would 
seem to be of greater benefit to the whole area. 

Perhaps the greatest importance of these country or district 
units is their possible relation to the rural sanitary problem. 
This thesis was convincingly developed not long ago by Louis 


I. Dublin, of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. © 


Speaking before the public health section of the American 
Medical Association convention, Mr. Dublin said: 


“The key to the solution of the problem of rural hygiene 
lies in the development of efficient county health organizations 
in the United States. In most states the chief unit of local 
government is the county. There are 2,953 counties in the 
United States. The typical county is about 600 square miles 
in area, with a population of about 20,000. Five-sixths of 
these counties are rural in character; fully 10 per cent have 
no incorporated places, and about half contain towns with 
less than 2,500 people. The American county, however, has 
not as yet been aroused to the fact that it has distinct health 
functions to perform, and it is the only government unit that 
can properly and efficiently perform such functions.” 


In spite of preconceived ideas as to the healthfulness of 
the country, Dr. Dublin continues, typically rural sections 
suffer a higher death rate from tuberculosis than cities in the 
registration area. The typhoid rate is also decidedly higher. 


In Spite of “Country Air” 


Facts and figures prove that ventilation in the country is 
sadly neglected. Respiratory diseases, those that depend largely 
on fresh air for both their prevention and their cure (among 
which may be mentioned tuberculosis, grippe, bronchitis and 
colds), as well as adenoids and defects of the nose and throat, 
are more prevalent in country than in town. Medical school 
inspection shows that country children are from .34 to 14.2 
per cent more unhealthy than city children, even than children 
of the slums. Overcrowding is said to be another unexpected, 
Investiga- 
tions have shown that four, five and six people sleeping in one 
room, which probably had only one window or perhaps two, 
with neither one open, was not an uncommon occurrence. 
Perhaps overcrowding is occasioned in various places, as 
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well as New York state, by a curious enterprise reported 
by the New York State Department of Health—tenement 
houses on farms in the state “conducted by immigrants with 
a keen eye for financial gains at the expense of their own race”’ 
throughout the school vacation season. 

The victims pay their rent “for the season” before seeing 
the rooms. If dissatisfied, they may leave—but leave their 
money; there are other tenants. Notes made on the prem- 
ises by one of the supervising nurses of the health department 
tell of one such place containing nine beds in seven rooms; 
it housed seven families, twelve adults and seven children; 
one child was dead from poliomyelitis, another ill; filth in 
yard from kitchen waste and a privy. In another of these 
summer resorts eighteen bedrooms held forty-three adults and 
sixty children, and three cases of poliomyelitis. 

Some of these places are said to be within 500 feet of rail- 
way stations, past which many summer tourists travel or at 
which they stop. Small wonder, then, that infection spreads 
even among people who believe they have taken every precau- 
tion to avoid “carriers.” 

It is a heavy burden that falls upon the country child. But 
among children is the most promising future for health work. 
Their interest in being told about these things and in being 
treated is illustrated in a recent report by Elizabeth Hanson, 


school nurse at Mitchell, S. D. One little boy of seven, 


seeing the other children going to the dispensary to have their 
teeth cared for, asked the teacher, “May I go to the peni- 
tentiary, too, and have my teeth filled?” 

One other fact is a strong plea for rural health work. 
More women die in this country annually from causes inci- 
dent to childbirth, yet known to be preventable or curable, 
than from any other one cause except tuberculosis. ‘This is 
the core of the report made by Dr. Grace L. Meigs, of the 
Children’s Bureau, just published under the title Maternal 
Mortality. The remedy for such suffering and loss of life as 
are now found in rural counties Dr. Meigs believes to be, first, 


a unit of nursing, centering at the county seat, with nurses 


especially equipped for obstetrical service. ‘The éstablishment 
of such a service, says Dr. Meigs, would undoubtedly be the 
most economical first step in creating a network of agencies 
which would assure proper care for both normal and abnormal 
cases. 

As has already been said [SuRvEy, January 20], in only 
four state boards of health is there at present a definite divi- 
sion of child hygiene. In only two states, it has been said 
recently, is there provision by law for the employment of 
county nursing service, though if the efforts of the women’s 


clubs in North Dakota are successful, a third state will be 


added to the list and will have at least one visiting nurse 
in each county. 
It would not seem that further illustration is needed of 


the peculiarly important opportunity at this time open for 


health service in rural districts of the country, nor of the 
advantageous position which a health officer holds in a “sani- 
tary district,” both to coordinate the various local departments 
and to extend health service beyond what is, strictly speaking, 
their jurisdiction. It means men and money; but these are 
usually forthcoming as soon as there is an appreciation of 


the conditions. 


State or Local Support? 


Turn for a moment to the practical matter of cost: In some 
places the district officers are paid by the state; elsewhere the 
work is supported by the district itself. This method, though 
slower, is held to be more democratic and ultimately surer; 
for it rests upon the intelligent cooperation of the people 
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affected by this sanitary administration. 
far as to say: 


Dr. Hurty goes as 


“Each county should appoint its own county health com- 
missioner; his salary should be a living one graded by the 
number of people he serves; his duties and powers should be 
clearly defined; a proper health appropriation should be pro- 
vided in each county; he should keep full and accurate records 
of his work and he should be subordinate to the state board 
of health and be subject to dismissal for such reasons as the 
law may set forth.” 


Typical State Bodrd Problems 


WHAT is to be done in such a case as the following? A 
sanitary engineer of the Alabama State Board of Health in- 
cluded the following statements in his report for 1915: 


“Twenty-three separate places were visited, some more than 
cnce. Ten of the twenty-three followed the recommenda- 
tions made, and, according to information received, the results 
have been entirely satisfactory. “Three places ignored our 
recommendations entirely, hence the time spent in making the 
necessary investigations in order to be in position to submit 
plans for relief was entirely thrown away. Such occurrences 
suggest very forcibly that larger mandatory powers be con- 
ferred on the state board of health. 

“From ten places we have no information of what steps, 
if any, were taken.” 


Again: An outbreak of typhoid recently reported in Utah 
was traced promptly to a polluted water supply. The com- 
ment on this fact is laconic but instructive: 


“For several years the state board of health has issued 
warnings to the residents of the county and has called atten- 
tion to the necessity for protecting the water supply.” 


Now it may be that when the county has paid its doctors 
and its undertakers, it will install an adequate purification 
plant. But why should it be the limit of a board’s authority 
to “warn” and to “call attention”? It would seem that health 
laws might be a trifle mandatory at times. If people will not 
act upon advice to keep themselves, their children, their school 
and all the activities of their community in health, there should 
be lodged with the department of health the necessary police 
power to enforce the law and so protect the adjoining com- 
munities from paying the penalty for the indifference of one 
group. ‘The courts may be trusted to keep the citizen from 
being victimized by over-zealous scientists, it would seem, from 
a study of some recent court verdicts. Many states provide 
for fines, ranging from $1 to $1,000, or imprisonment in case 
of failure to report communicable disease. But the enforce- 
ment of such laws is so much a novelty as to receive newspaper 
comment, and to draw forth congratulations upon this 
“pioneer” activity. 

Beyond, beneath and through administration, however, 
reaches the vital fact of scientific truth discovered, shared and 
applied. Not by something hectic, special, as one ‘“‘day” or 
“week” will sanitation and hygiene win their way into the 
consciousness and life of people. Steady progress follows a 
loyal, every-day sure application of known preventive measures 
to known sanitary needs. Said Dr. William De Kleine, of 
the Michigan State Board of Health: 


“The public health problem is not entirely a scientific prob- 
lem, viewed from the standpoint of scientific medicine. It is 
much broader. It includes a study of social questions and their 
relation, as well as a study of the application of the strictly 
scientific principles.” 


In view of his recent experience in the tuberculosis survey 
of Michigan, Dr. De Kleine’s words are doubly significant. 
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The future of health work rests first of all with the health 
officer—state, district, local. He faces a brilliant opportunity 
and a responsibility of peculiar weight at this time. 

Progress in public health rests also upon legislators. “When 
they fail to make proper provisions for the protection of health 
and the lives of the people, it is because they do not under- 
stand matters of this kind,” a state health officer is reported 
to have said. But the remark seems needlessly generous. 
“Matters of this kind” are not esoteric, nor too abstruse to be 
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realized by legislators in a large number of states. Their 
application to concrete conditions is usually clear-cut and of 
immediate importance for both physical and economic welfare. 

And, finally, before the community and every individual 
therein stretch possibilities that are limitless for the knowledge 
of the splendid facts of modern sanitary progress, for the 
application of them in the routine of every-day existence, and 
for the acceptance of burdens of cooperation as the crisis of 
today may demand. 


“Turning Off the Spigot” 
A Reply to Mrs. Tilton 
By Hugh F. Fox 


SECRETARY UNITED STATES BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


N a series of articles published recently by the SuRveEy,? 

Elizabeth Tilton submits her apologia for prohibition. 

She makes an especial appeal to her associates in the field 

of social service to join in the movement which seeks 

to end all traffic in alcoholic beverages, sorrowfully confessing 

that few of them accept her panacea for the ills of society. It 

may not be amiss, therefore, to suggest, at the outset, that in- 

difference to prohibition, on the part of social workers, has a 

sound basis. They do not ignore the sad results of alcoholic 

excess, but they recognize that it almost always proceeds 

from some cause, such as physical or mental deficiency or the 

misery consequent upon economic handicaps—and that no sur- 
face remedy would be effective. 

In one way, however, Mrs. Tilton is right in appealing to 
social workers. They can probably contribute more of value 
to the solution of the drink problem than any other class. 
With the highest of ideals, they employ the most practical of 
methods; they are not concerned with dogmas or theories; they 
have the situation directly under view at all times, and they 
have exceptional opportunities for studying and assimilating 
its psychology. 

Within the limits set it will be possible only to discuss the 
principal points in Mrs. Tilton’s articles, the first being the 
circumstances of her conversion which she relates with a fine 
dramatic touch. She was uncertain and troubled, when there 
suddenly appeared to her, very much as the light from heaven 
must have appeared to Saul of Tarsus as he journeyed on the 
road to Damascus, certain murder statistics of Birmingham, 
Ala. Mrs. Tilton says she had to “bend to the healing in their 


wings.” The figures follow: 
1909 (dry)...... 130 1911 (dry)...... 88 
1910 (dry)...... 138 1912 (wet)...... 306 


The source of these figures was not given, though they were 
employed twice. A letter to Birmingham brought the follow- 
ing statistics of homicide (mot all murders, mind!) from the 
Department of Justice: 


PSOG. sta ela snalers 78 BUSS EL Sage a erat 85 
VA i Bae ene 65 1912 Sotto 82 
LL Ree clepeer 57 TOS eee erste 133 
LOD revere a nate 65 EE inn big 76 rec 114 
DRAG ita gscronsits 107 POTS ceteiaians eicete 66 


If Mrs. Tilton desires further evidence that prohibition does 
not lessen this form of crime I invite her attention to the tables 
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published annually in the Spectator by Frederick L. Hoffman, 
the distinguished statistician. In the issue for December 21, 
1916, he shows that the place of dishonor in the matter of 
homicides is held for 1915 by Memphis, Atlanta, Savannah, 
Nashville and Charleston in the order given. The first named 
had in 1915 a rate of 85.9 per 100,000 population; the last 
named a rate of 24.9. All are prohibition cities. The rates 
for the principal wet cities were: Chicago, 8.7; Cleveland, 7.4; 
Baltimore, 6.9; Boston, 5.0; New York, 4.7; Philadelphia, 
4.4; Milwaukee, 3.3. The rate in the prohibition cities men- ’ 
tioned shows an increase in the period 1910-14 over 1905-09. 
The large Negro population of these municipalities is some- 
times advanced by prohibitionists in explanation of their grew- 
some records. But New Orleans with a large Negro popula- 
tion is below any of these cities, and moreover shows a de- 
creasing rate. Or, to take another example, North Carolina, 
prohibition, leads the twenty-one registration states in homi- 
cides. (U.S. Census Bulletin on Mortality, 1914.) 

As offsetting Mrs. Tilton’s attempt to show an intimate 
connection between drink and crime, I shall quote a passage 
from a recent address by Chief Justice Olson, of the Mu- 
nicipal Court of Chicago, before the Bar Association of New 
York. In describing the psychopathic laboratory connected 
with his court, with which, by the way, Mrs. Tilton must be 
familiar, the chief justice said: 


“The laboratory has examined hundreds of alcoholics. The 
director says that he has yet to find the first case of chronic 
alcoholism where there was not at least a psychopathic consti- 
tution, dementia praecox, maniac depressive insanity, epilepsy 
or feeblemindedness as the basis, with the exception of a few 
cases where there was a physieal basis such as diabetes or tu- 
berculosis, and the man was whipping up his flagging energy 
with alcoholic stimulants. The group with the mental defects 
at the bottom of the alcoholism practically all show a defective 
heredity beyond the average. The fact should be emphasized, 
therefore, that chronic alcoholism is secondary to some under- 
lying mental or physical defect which is primary, and with- 
out which the chronic alcoholism would not exist.” 


With considerable trouble, Mrs.-Tilton hits upon a reason 
for the abandonment of prohibition by all but one of the sev- 
enteen states which adopted itsin the antebellum period. She 
concludes that the Civil war produced such lassitude and weak- 
ening of moral fibre that the license system slipped in again. 
The record demolishes this. True in some states prohibition 
was repealed or nullified by court decisions at early dates, but 
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not in a majority. Vermont and New Hampshire waited till 
1903. Rhode Island, which adopted prohibition in 1852 re- 
pealed it during the Civil war, re-adopted it in 1886 and did 
away with it again in 1889. Connecticut tried it from 1854 
to 1872; Michigan from 1855 to 1875; Massachusetts had it 
from 1852 to 1868 and from 1869 to 1875 before finally dis- 
carding it. Iowa adopted partial prohibition in 1855 and did 
not get full prohibition until 1884. Her mulct law, substan- 
tially a repeal measure, was adopted in 1893. Ohio had a 
somewhat similar experience. Maine, of course, has stuck to 
prohibition and her shame and scandal have spread through- 
out the civilized world. Here is the only commonwealth 
which has had a continuous experience with prohibition for 
more than half a century. Why do prohibitionists always 
“soft pedal’ on Maine? 

Massachusetts, her home state, bothers Mrs. Tilton, for 
she believes prohibition worked well there. She quotes sta- 
tistics put before the public in poster form by the Associated 
Charities of Boston, showing arrests for drunkenness in that 
city in the last quarter of the last prohibition year and the 
similar period in the first year after prohibition; also some 
testimony from officials and others in several communities in 
favor of the law. If she had gone a little farther in her search 
for fact she would have found much more evidence, though 
not on her side of the case. Read what the governor of the 
state said: 


“T have not full returns from the cities and towns where 
licenses have been authorized, but from returns furnished by 
the chief detective of the commonwealth, at the beginning of 
the present year, from 235 towns and cities, or from some 
more than two-thirds of the whole number, it appears that 
the whole number of arrests for drunkenness in those places 
was in the year 1874—25,740; in the same places, like arrests 
in 1876—18,696—showing a decrease of 7,044 between the 
last year of the prohibitory law and the first year of the license 
law, in 235 towns. (Special message governor to Senate, 
May 15, 1877.) 

As to arrests for drunkenness in Boston the police commis- 
sioner submitted an elaborate table in his annual report for 
1910. This showed the total arrests for drunkenness and the 
rate per 1,000 of such arrests to the whole population in each 
year from 1860 to 1910 inclusive. Space forbids the presen- 
tation here of this most interesting report but it perhaps suf- 
fices to say that, in respect to drunkenness the best prohibition 
year is far worse than a number of good license years; that 
the worst license year is far better than all but a few prohibi- 
tion years; and that the prohibition period as a whole exhibits 
far worse conditions than the license period as a whole. In 
the same report the police commissioner shows that an as- 
tonishing proportion of the persons arrested for drunkenness 
in Boston come from the dry municipalities which surround 


that city. 


The Dry Cities 


ONE may only conjecture why the posters of the Associated 
Charities dealt only with the last quarters of two years when 
such a wealth of material data was convenient. 

In her compilation of figures and opinions from a number 
of cities that have recently come under the prohibitory system, 
such as Seattle, Portland, Ore., Denver, Wheeling, W. Va., 
etc., Mrs. Tilton really makes her strongest point. But she 
fails to show that these glowing reports could also be made of 
many license communities and that the improved conditions 
are due in great part to the prosperity which has visited many 
places. This is particularly true of Denver, where war orders 


for metals have caused the reopening of mines shut down for 
/ 
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years and an unprecedented demand for labor. Seattle has 
enjoyed an unparalleled boom in shipbuilding and has been 
the port whence the huge cargoes of munitions were sent to 
Russia. 

‘There are also many circumstances that can be cited in 
rebuttal. Portland, for instance, reports most dismal condi- 
tions, with 7,000 vacant houses, with general business stag- 
nant, with advertisements of property to be sold for tax ar- 
rearages occupying sixty-four columns of a recent newspaper 
issue. From West Virginia come stories of jails crowded as 
never before with “bootleggers,” with women and even chil- 
dren engaged in the traffic and-of the demand, reported by 
the Associated Press, of the Mine Owners’ Association for a 
beer and wine law, in order that their properties may be 
operated satisfactorily. It is, of course, easy to make a super- 
ficially favorable showing for prohibition in the first stages 
of the law’s operation. After the surplus stocks of liquor give 
out and the machinery of law evasion gets to working there 
is often a different story. 


Kansas, the Prize State 


In Kansas, the bright particular star of the prohibition 
firmament, Mrs. Tilton finds her fondest hopes realized. 
‘The people are generally prosperous, health is good, some coun- 
ties have no jail prisoners and both political parties are com- 
mitted to the dry dogma. Kansas certainly ought to be pros- 
perous for she has had bountiful crops for twenty years and 
has sold them at high prices. The health of her people ought 
to be good for they are mostly engaged in agriculture, the 
most healthful of occupations, and the state has no city slums 
or sweat shops. But the death rates of other states are lower. 
The insanity rate of Kansas is high and Mrs. Tilton in ad- 
mitting this really should not gloss over it and then have us 
believe that the high rates of Massachusetts and New York 
are due to the legalized sale of alcoholics. The public schools 
of Kansas rank only twenty-fourth in the Union according to 
the Sage Foundation’s grading; her state prison population is 
higher in proportion than that of her neighbor, Nebraska, ac- 
cording to the federal census bureau; her number of tenant 
farmers and of mortgaged homes is increasing, if we may 
believe the same authority; her population is decreasing ac- 
cording to her own state census and her manufactures have 
recently suffered a considerable decline as shown in a bulletin 
just issued by the census bureau. 

The picture which Mrs. Tilton draws of general condi- 
tions in Europe would seem to show that those countries have 
advanced most in temperance which have discriminated in 
taxation and regulation between beer and natural wines on 
the one side and the spirituous liquors on the other. The fact 
that Great Britain, Germany, Austria-Hungary, France and 
Italy, to say nothing of other warring countries, serve regular 
rations of alcoholic beverages to their fighting men, shows that 
scientific opinion regards these not merely as harmless but 
beneficial. Otherwise, they would most certainly be banished 
from the armies. 

With regard to the workings of the Gothenburg system in 
the Scandinavian countries Mrs. Tilton makes many observa- 
tions, some of which are not in accord with others and several 
of which seem to have no particular bearing. It may be re- 
marked that official investigations by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor and a ‘Massachusetts commission have resulted 
in conclusions directly opposite to her theories, and that the 
system has recently been successfully transplanted into Great 
Britain after extensive inquiry. She seems to try to obscure 
the remarkable fact that the consumption of spirits in Nor- 
way under the company system has been reduced from 6.67 
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liters per capita in 1875 to 3.64 in 1913 and in Sweden just 
about one-half during the same period. This she terms a 
small decline though it has not been matched by any other 
countries in the same length of time. She criticizes the fact 
that profits from the sale of drinks have been used to reduce 
taxes, but fails to mention that this has been against the law 
in Norway for almost twenty years. 

The case against beer as stated by Mrs. Tilton is uncon- 
vincing. The scientific experiments of which: she makes so 
much can be dismissed by saying categorically that they are 
not accepted by the scientific world as final. Nor need one 
stop to argue that an immoderate use of beer is harmful. But 
the real gist of her article is that the use of beer is in itself so 
bad that to substitute it for distilled liquors would not bring 
improvement even if the latter were wholly suppressed. In 
Finland,’ Norway and Sweden, just the opposite belief is held 
and reflected in legislation; moreover, fermented beverages 
containing not over 2.25 per cent of alcohol are free from 
taxation and general license conditions. Mrs. Tilton herself 
has shown that in these countries alone has a marked reduction 
taken place in the total consumption of liquor, and that meas- 
ured by it they are among the most temperate countries in the 
world. 


Beer and Temperance 


In THE, United States, the increase in the popularity of 
beer has been coincident with a notable increase in temper- 
ance. Improvements in processes of refrigeration and pas- 
teurization have resulted in gradually reducing the alcoholic 
content of American beer until now it averages 314 per cent. 
To become intoxicated on such a drink is really something 
of a feat. 

Perhaps the most serious criticism to be brought against 
Mrs. Tilton is that she ignores the evils of prohibition—the 
hypocrisy, the dry-rot of morals, the vitiation of standards, 
where laws are not enforced; the fierce unreasoning intoler- 
ance, the demand for more and more drastic statutes, the sur- 
‘render of governmental functions to irresponsible agencies, the 
persecutions and ostracisms in the name of righteousness. 
These things reflect that “prohibition state of mind” which 
Mrs. Tilton believes is so desirable for a community to acquire. 

But the foregoing has not been written simply to demolish 
an argument for prohibition or as a plea for the continuance 
of the status quo. Nobody is satisfied with the present sit- 
uation and the brewing industry, for which the writer may 
assume to speak, has long been concerned with measures to 
improve conditions. 

The brewer is blamed for the present type of saloon and 
while this is not entirely just, he does recognize a measure 
of responsibility and is laboring to rid himself and the insti- 
tution of the reproach that now attaches to both. In Ohio 
and Missouri the brewer initiated, conducted and paid the 
cost of movements which wiped out many disreputable resorts ; 
in Baltimore and other cities he has directed “clean up” cam- 
paigns; he is cooperating closely in New York with the Com- 
mittee of Fourteen and other civic agencies; in Newark and 
other places he is asking for sharp reductions in the number 
of licenses-and for other reforms. 

The brewer sees the necessity of going further, and making 
other sacrifices. He is aware that the saloon must undergo 
a radical change. It has performed a social function that no 
other institution has attempted with success, but it has ap- 
pealed only to the male portion of the community. Obvi- 
ously, it must become safe, and serviceable to women; must 
be hygienically clean, attractive in architecture and furnish- 
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ings; must lay less emphasis on the sale of alcoholic drink and 


must provide food as well; must in appearance, conduct and 
atmosphere strike a higher standard and make a more elevated 
appeal—in a word, must become a true social center. 

Of course, the brewer cannot accomplish these and other 
necessary things alone. His own proposals are apt to be 
viewed with a suspicion, not entirely undeserved for there have 


been shortsighted, selfish men in his industry just as in others. _ 


But he is coming to put his hope in an awakened public opin- 


ion which, fortified with knowledge and animated with a sense _ 


of justice, will exert a force upon manufacturer, retailer, leg- 
islator, public administrator and consumer, which must re- 
sult in better things. 

How shall this public opinion be awakened? It is getting 
to be realized that in legislating upon liquor we have followed 
whim, fancy and prejudice and that often our theory has been 
far away from the fact. Hence has arisen a demand, voiced 
by magazines, newspapers and publicists, for a national survey 
of the drink question. The most frequent suggestion is that 
this inquiry be undertaken by one of the federal departments 
or by a special commission appointed by the President. In 
either case there is a presumption of ample authority to 
cover every phase of the subject and ample means to prosecute 
the work. 

Precedents are abundant. In almost every European coun- 
try, investigation has been deemed a prerequisite to legislation 
upon drink or any other social question. The Norwegian Al- 
cohol Commission ; the Swedish Temperance Society which re- 
ceives aid from the public treasury; the British Board of 
[liquor] control which has a most important function of 
investigation and recommendation in addition to its authority 
of regulation; the great scientific societies of Germany and 
France, in receipt of governmental subsidies and reporting 
data and recommendations periodically, are some notable ex- 
amples. In the United States we have had the country-life 
commission, the child labor commission, the industrial rela- 
tions commission and others of federal inception. If a ques- 
tion of railroad rates is raised it is handled after investigation 
by our permanent Interstate Commerce Commission; if a re- 
form of our banking system seems desirable an inquiry made 
by our monetary commission collates the facts and inspires 
the recommendations upon which legislation is based. And the 
drink problem has become national in aspect, a circumstance 
which is emphasized by the recurrent efforts to secure nation- 
wide prohibition through the medium of an amendment to - 
the federal constitution. 

Politics, Science, the Trade 


N 
Ir 1s difficult to overestimate the value of full, authorita- 


tive data on the drink problem. With the facts before us and 
with an adequate interpretation we would be greatly aided to 
really unprejudiced and disinterested action with the public 
benefit in view. That is very difficult to get now. The poli- 
tician either regards the liquor business as an unfailing source 
of supply for state and municipal treasuries, from which the 
greatest possible amount of revenue must be squeezed, or a 
convenient football to be kicked around amidst plaudits of the 
crowd. Science is divided into two schools, the one holding 
the least amount of alcohol to be a race-destroying poison; the 
other asserting that rational use is not only harmless but 
The trade, not exempt from selfishness and-not 
always withheld by scruple, is confronted by the radical pro- 
hibitionist who breathes only destruction. 

Out of a national commission of inquiry may come a real, 
constructive and permanent solution of this great problem. 
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Breweries vs. Bakeries 
A Rejoinder to Mr. Fox 
By Elizabeth Tilton 


“The world’s food reserve is very low.”—United States Agricul- 


- tural Department, April 12, 1917. 


E STAND in a world of disillusionment, a war 

world with forty million men under arms and 

civilization descending into hell. But these things 

are! Face fact and proceed, says the old Greek. 
As I acknowledge the fact and begin to work at what I can 
do to help, there enters Mr. Hugh Fox, secretary of the 
United States Brewers’ Association, with what truly seems 
to me (consciously or unconsciously on his part) mere twist- 
ings of my plain statements in Turning off the Spigot. Shall 
I stop and go over it all again, in the three days that the 
SURVEY can give me to write an answer? 

But our world is suddenly confronted with titanic war 
preparations and with the food famine looming nearer every 
day. We must increase our food supply. Would Mr. Fox’s 
scheme help? Abolish distilled liquor only, he says; keep 
beer, serve it not at bars, but in innumerable cafés, with tables 
and chairs and music, where men can bring with them their 
women and children, and where all the family can drink to- 
gether. In other words, let us abandon that great health 
asset (left us by grandfather)—a middle class that tends to- 
tally to abstain; let us be Germans—the average man there 
drinks from four to ten quarts of beer a day! 

You see, Mr. Fox really believes that man must drink, and 
if the wives and children come too, the men will no longer 
over-drink. ‘They do over-drink horribly everywhere where 
beer is used freely and by the family. But Mr. Fox hopes 


_ it will be different here. 


Beer and Intemperance 


To ME it seems as if opening wide the beer gardens, with 
chairs and tables in the saloons, bringing the women and chil- 


dren along too, will simply in the end double, treble, quadruple 
the sale of beer here, as it has in Germany. 


And I do not want to increase beer drinking here. I want 


to get rid of it as fast as I can, for since J wrote my articles 


for the Survey there has been added to the many good rea- 
sons for total abstinence already given, a new pressing reason 
—the need of increasing our food supply. 

There is only one thing more brutal than a terrified world 
(like ours today), and that is a hungry world; and that is the 
world that is coming if the war continues. It is going to be 
a food war. Says Kenyon L. Butterfield, president of the 


_ American Association of Agricultural Colleges, ‘Prohibition 


‘for the duration of the war should be established for purely 


1About the figures of murders in Alabama: the figures came from the 
Outlook. I asked Mr. Pulsifer, of the editorial staff, if they were absolutely 
correct. I will go to the bottom of them at_once and tell the results. In 
passing may I say the statement that the cities Memphis, Nashville, Charleston, 

avannah and Atlanta, leading in homicides for 1915 were prohibition cities, is 
misinformation. Charleston did not go dry until January 1, 1916, Savannah 
and Atlanta until May 1, 1916. Up to then the latter two allowed beer but 
no distilled liquor. Curiously, I was in Savannah the other day and Dr. 
Brunner, secretary of the Board of Sanitary Commissioners, said: “Two 
“ole ago I had the personal liberty idea; I thought prohibition poppycock. 

ut prohibition enforced is a mighty good thing, and we have got this mighty 
good thing right here. Look at my homicides reports: 

“Homicides (Negro by Negro), 1915 (wet)....csessceeeeeees 
“Homicides (Negro by Negro), 1916 (dry).......2.-seeeeees 19.” 
And eight of these ten occurred before May 1 when prohibition became 
effective. I also want to say that in the table in article II, the Survey 
for January 13, 1917, p. 426, Sweden’s total consumption should read: 
Total 1851-1860, 6.70; 1861-70, 5.35; 1871-80, 6.23; 1881-90, 4.66; 1891-95, 

4.47; 1896-1900, 5.38; 1901-5, 4.84; 1906-10, 4.33. : 


economic reasons.” In short, we need today, at once, not 
only prohibition as hygiene for the boys in our training camps 
and for efficiency purposes in general, we need prohibition as 
a food conservation measure. ‘This is only one step of the 
many that must be taken to ward off the specter of a hungry 
world, but it is one real step. 

For two days now I have been getting together all the 
facts that show the food values that are practically wasted in 
brewing and distilling. The English have discovered that it 
takes 3,400 calories or energy-makers a day to feed a muni- 
tion-maker or a soldier. Women and children can get on 
with about 2,500. 

Now here are the calories or food values wasted in liquor. 
J am using matter compiled by Dr. Stewart Whittemore for 
the Associated Charities, Boston, 1913. ‘The government has 
not recently, as far as we can ascertain, compiled statistics on 
brewing materials, so I use 1896 figures. To find out ma- 
terials used in 1915, I increased the amount 66 per cent, that 
being our increase in production over 1896. 

I find that we used approximately in brewing in 1915 
(pounds) : malt, 3,495,125,040; rice, 191,413,943 ; corn, 460,- 
128,650; grape sugar, 63,979,560; hops, 58,165,083; glu- 
cose 45,505,637; gallons of glucose, 4,783,630, besides other 
materials of a nature not specified to the amount ef 4,706,247 
bushels, 232,429,685 pounds, 73,938 gallons. These I leave 
out of my computation, though they may waste much food 
value. | 

When I turn my pounds of known food materials into cal- 
ories, please note how they look: 


APPROXIMATE CALORIES OR FOOD VALUES IN THE ORIGINAL 
MATERIALS USED IN BREWING, 1915 


VESTER Soca epee ci aed tn et Pn 5,662,102,564,800 
Ricca been Aas ole ee ete, tae 310,090,588,200 
Os ears ee ts, odie ehh att ce es eae ae 752,310,342,750 
GUS TaN ietispea led ina Wn od ia Given Miee Pitaye ewe ees 115,163,208,000 
GI QCOSE aaa. nie te chee: oon uhe mea x bk eaten 54,606,764,400 

BE Cabal scbainkeics tea Foy Mave ease he) snare Men Seam Aen ieee 6,894,273,468,150 


These are calories or food values sufficient to feed the one 
hundred million people of the United States for twenty days. 
Or the food values of the essential materials used in 1915 in 
brewing would be sufficient to support 5,555,418 hard-working 
men for an entire year. 

Coming .to distilled liquors, I take the figures for 1911, the 
last I can find: 


POUNDS OF MATERIALS THAT WENT INTO DISTILLED LIQUORS, 1911 


Pounds Calories 
194,556,576 315,241,653,120 
2,154,735,000 
767,802,240 
487,712,352,960 
1,900,442,577,000 
682,836,480 
665,446,995,000 


... 1,162;350,200 
421,504 
44,363,133 


Diptasses: CaS: ), sabre eo eas scsi 
Total calories or food values, if materials had been used in original form, 
3,372,448,951,800. 


This is for 1911, but as our production has fallen about 22 
per cent (1915) I deduct and find that the food values of 
materials used in distilled liquors in 1915, would, in their orig- 
inal form, have been as much as would feed 2,000,000 able- 
bodied men for one year. I find that that negligible item, 
wheat, about 20,000 bushels, would have produced 1,542,700 
loaves of Hathaway’s bread. 

Adding together beer and distilled liquors, I find that we 
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used in 1915 in brewing and distilling, approximately enough 
calories or food values to support an army of over 1,000,000 
hardy men for seven years. ‘That is to say, there are calories 
in that material equal to doing this. “They would, of course, 
have to be given in variety. 

England finds that the 31,000 acres planted with hops, 
which have practically no nutritive value, would, if planted 
with oats and potatoes, yield food values that would support 
180,000 people for a year. We have about 44,000 acres of 
hop-land, ‘‘and the distillers,’ says Dr. Whittemore, “‘sell their 
finished products for a price twenty-five times that which 
the cereals would have brought in the form of meal’’ (1912). 

This is why I do not advocate beer gardens—man, woman 
and child drinking—as does Mr. Fox. I want to see war 
prohibition at once—as a matter of national honor to the 
thousands of boys suddenly immersed in an excited, abnormal 
world. I want to see it, too, as a matter of hygiene. The 
commander who would not allow saloons for our boys on the 
Mexican border was the one whose troops showed the lowest 
rate of venereal disease. J want to see war prohibition as a 
matter of efficiency. And now, in this food war, I want to 
see it as a matter of feeding the hungry. 

But I want to see it come right, following organized et 
abstinence. ‘The countries that have made the most headway 
against drink are Norway, Finland and Sweden. “They have 
had the bulk of their people (70 to 80 per cent) under pro- 
hibition for fifty years. But behind has been the great move- 
ment for total abstinence. 

Let churches solemnly give a rising pledge, at the call of 
their pastors, to abstain totally during war. Let clubs do 
this, chambers of commerce—let us flash a flag of that race 
hygiene ideal, total abstinence, and then let us strike, with this 
personal sacrifice behind it, for prohibition. “The drys in Con- 


ft THE JAIL 


by the community to its childhood.” He says: 
ful. 


box into a beautiful, inspiring, sanitary schoolhouse. 


year—Clean- Up and School Improvement Day.” 


The picture above of jail, courthouse and school all in one Alabama 
But Superintendent Feagin says that 


town, is, of course, exceptional. 


ILLIAM F. FEAGIN, superintendent of education of Alabama, 
believes that “the public school building is the monument willed 
“This building for 
the young should not be repulsive but inviting, not somber but cheer- 
Just a little thought and attention on the part of those who hold 
the life of children dear will convert a plain, cheerless and insanitary 
To this end I 
call upon you to observe.the first of the four special days of this school 
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gress will make a drive on liquor when appropriations are 
out of the way. Social workers, be behind that drive with 
strong total abstinence sentiment, and with strong letters to 
your congressmen, telling them that prohibition must be. To 
help, send to the Poster Campaign of the Boston Associated 
Charities and get their new posters telling of the food values 
wasted in liquor, or send to Mrs. George Whiting, 41 Kirk- 
land street, Cambridge, Mass., and get food conservation post 
cards printed by the Unitarian “Temperance Society. And 
when this prohibition comes, remember it is only a beginning, 
only blazing the trail for the virile ideal of total abstinence, 
and for better, cleaner, wider recreation facilities. 


With the Brewers’ Help 


Mr. Fox, isn’t this the better way, and won’t you help? 

We have got to take care of all the bartenders when prohi- 
bition comes. Perhaps we can all work together to make 
the transition easy. Never will there be so many new jobs 
as now for them to be transferred to. “This is no time for 
technical and statistical investigation. 
“getting together.” Brewers, is there no way that your vast 
saloon properties can be organized into clean, soft-drink rec- 
reation places? Please think this over. We need you— 
without your beer! 

In the meantime, let us all work for a nation of total ab- 
stainers and a world of total abstainers, supplemented by pro- 
hibition, making liquor less accessible to the boys and the 
weak and saving the vast grain supply now wasted in the 
making of liquor and beer. Remember Adam Smith, who 


said, “All labor expended in producing strong drinks is utterly _ 


unproductive. It adds nothing to the wealth of nations.” 
Nor, we may say, does it add to the health, efficiency, clear- 
and high-mindedness of the nation. 


<— THE COURT HOUSE 


THE SCHOOL 


the greater number of school buildings in Alabama “are small, one-room 


structures set on pegs, weather-blackened, window-smashed, often with wrecked entrance steps and lockless doors.” 


ne 


The annual 
clean- -up and school-improvement day is, however, calling people’s attention to these conditions and bringing about improvement 
in one locality after another. 


This is a time for © 
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A CONQUEST OF CROPS FOR 
THE WORLD 


66 HE importance of an adequate 
food supply, especially for the 
present year, is superlative. Without 
abundant food, alike for the armies and 
the peoples now at war, the whole great 
enterprise upon which we have embarked 
will break down and fail. Not only 
during the present emergency, but for 
some time after peace shall have come, 
both our own people and a large propor- 
tion of the people of Europe must rely 
upon the harvests in America.” 
President Wilson’s proclamation of 
April 15 summarized the appeal made 
throughout the land during the previous 
week by governors of states, federal of- 
ficers, and patriots, for a food economy 
which will give to the United States 
and to the Allies what, with all its won- 
derful inventions, the present war has 
proved to be the most powerful arm of 
defense. An ample supply of sustenance 
will not only keep the army in condition, 
but it will preserve the vigor and efh- 
ciency of the hundred million or so be- 
hind the fighting line without which no 


_dash and no brilliancy of military ex- 


ploits is of the slightest use. 

In this great problem of food economy, 
three demands stand out from among the 
flow of ideas and suggestion which have 
filled the newspapers during the last two 
weeks; demands for abundant produc- 
tion, for just and economical distribu- 
tion, and for wise conservation. 

The problem of increasing the supply 
is the most immediate since this year’s 


growing season has already set in, and 


on the efforts of the next few weeks the 
fortunes of democracy will largely de- 
pend. Can the United States suddenly 
and greatly increase the yield of her 
farms? The answer will depend on the 


_ fulfilment of two conditions: there must 


be more than a patriotic motive to induce 
extraordinary investments in implements, 
manures, clearances, building of silos, su- 
perior seeds and more costly. rotations; 
and the willingness of farmers to put 
their very best effort into the production 
of the largest and most valuable yields 
must be aided by a sufficient supply of 


labor. Both conditions imply the need 
for assurances that added expenditures 
will be remunerative. It is not neces- 
sary that large profits should be guaran- 
teed, but the great majority of Ameri- 
can farmers are not men who can afford 
to indulge in speculation, and they must 
be given a definite prospect of being able 
to sell without loss. 

Thus the creation of a food board by 
the federal government, headed by the 
man who, at the moment, enjoys the 
largest public confidence for such an un- 
dertaking, Herbert C. Hoover, president 
of the American Commission for Relief 
in Belgium, naturally came first among 
the measures adopted to control the in- 
teraction of production and distribution. 
Mr. Hoover, at present, is engaged in 
an inquiry in France, England and Italy, 
in cooperation with government depart- 
ments; into the prospects of the coming 
harvest—which, of course, will influence 
prices in America—and the methods of 
regulating food control now in opera- 
tion, especially with a view to control of 
prices and elimination of speculative con- 
gestion. 

Already plans are being formulated, 
which no doubt will be published in the 


Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 


HIS NEW GOLF STICKS 


near future, how minimum prices may 
be assured to farmers. It is probable 
that state agricultural and marketing 
commissions will play a prominent part 
in such a system. 

In the meantime, the serious shortage 
in the world’s food crops, as shown to 
exist in a recent report by David Lubin, 


- American representative to the Interna- 


tional Institute of Agriculture at Rome, 
together with the increasing withdrawal 
of man power from farming operations 
in the belligerent countries, not to speak 
of the actual destruction of crops by war- 
fare on land and sea, should be sufficient 
to convince American farmers that the 
likelihood of falling prices for some time 
to come is exceedingly small and that 
probably at no time in American history 
has there been a safer opportunity for 
increasing investments with a view to 
larger yields. 


FARMS, FARMERS AND FARM 
LABOR 


ssPJATRIOTISM and profit should 

stimulate them,” says the resolu- 
tion unanimously accepted on April 10 
at St. Louis by a great rally of farm 
journal editors and publishers, called by 
the National Agricultural Organization 
Society and presided over by Secretary 
David F. Houston of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. ‘The life 
of the nation hangs in the balance. The 
rewards for intelligent farm toil were 
never so alluring and certain. Every 


_ man in his own field must be the judge 


of methods.” 

While, therefore, it may be expected 
that the majority of farmers’ organiza- 
tions will gladly cooperate with the na- 
tional and state authorities in encourag- 
ing more productive and more extensive 
farming, the shortage of labor, for the 
moment, has assumed a most serious 
character. The President has announced 
that “hundreds of thousands of men 
otherwise liable to military service will 
of right and necessity be excused from 
that service and assigned to the funda- 
mental, sustaining work of the fields and 
factories and mines” and, while compul- 
sory military service is yet under discus- 
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Save Food by 
Prohibiting Liquor 


A vast amout of food-value is lost by turning grain into Beer 
and Whiskey. 


For example, we use for distilled liquors alone about 
20,000,000 BUSHELS OF CORN A YEAR. 


This, if used as cereal, would contain enough food-value to 
feed amply an army of 1,000,000 men for 1 year and 5 months. 


Post cards 50c per hundred. 


POST 


sion by Congress, has called “upon young 
men and old alike and upon the able- 
bodied boys of the land to accept and act 
upon this duty—to turn in hosts to the 
farms and make certain that no pains 
and no labor is lacking in this great mat- 


ter.” Already, in the state of New York,’ 


an effort has been organized by the State 
Agricultural Society to recruit a school- 
boy army for immediate mobilization. 


DISCARDING SCHOOL BOOKS 
FOR FARMING 


F plans of the New York State De- 
partment of Education do not mis- 

carry, New York will apparently be the 
first state in this country to follow the 
example of England, Germany and 
France to repeal or relax compulsory 
school attendance laws in order that 
boys may help to increase food produc- 
tion by working upon the farms. 

“There is an imperative need for labor 
on the farms,” John H. Finley, commis- 
sioner of education, was quoted as hav- 
ing said in the New York Evening Post 
April 13. “That need is immediate, 
and the schoolboys can help to meet it. 
If necessary, the Board of Regents will 
ask the legislature to authorize us to 
suspend the provisions of the compulsory 
education law in order to allow us to 
meet this emergency by permitting boys 
to be excused from part of their school 
work. The boys should realize that this 
is just as genuinely a patriotic service as 
any other.” 

A telegram in answer to a letter writ- 
ten by the Survey to Commissioner Fin- 
ley declared that the commissioner favors 
suspension of the compulsory attendance 
law ‘“‘during continuance of war, under 
regulation and control of the department 
of education.” He does not favor the 
repeal of the law, it was said. The tele- 
gram added that “legislation is contem- 
plated directing the department of edu- 
cation to take such action as may be 
necessary to make this effective.” 

Meanwhile, the New York Times de- 
clared on Monday that it had been an- 
nounced at Albany that when the farm- 


re 


MRS. GEORGE WHITING, 
41 Kirkland St., Cambridge Mass. 


Secretary Post Card Committee. 


CARDS FOR PROHIBITION-PREPAREDNESS 


ers of the state come together in their 
various communities on April 21, in 
answer to Governor Whitman’s call to 
learn about the need for increased pro- 
duction, they would be told of the plan 
of the State Department of Education to 
send schoolboys out over the state as “a 
farming army.” Commissioner Finley 
was stated to have called meetings of 
village and district superintendents in 
each county to consider what the schools 
might do. “These meetings were to be- 
gin on Wednesday of this week. Enroll- 


20,000,000 
BUSHELS OF CORN 


Go yearly into 
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FOOD-VALUE 


SUFFICIENT FOR 


1,000,000 MEN 


FoR 


1'7 MONTHS 
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HE latest poster issued by the Poster 

Campaign Against Alcohol of the 
Boston Associated Charities (10 cents 
on linen, 5 cents on paper, 11 Mason 
street, Cambridge, Mass.). The Boston 
Associated Charities went on record last 
week in favor of war prohibition and 
will ask the other. societies of Massa- 
chusetts to endorse the movement. Gov- 
ernor Capper of Kansas has responded 
to a request from Mrs. Tilton, chair- 
man of the Poster Campaign, and has 
wired the governors of all the states to 
urge national prohibition upon the Presi- 
dent as a measure of conserving food 

during the war. 
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ment blanks were to be issued, and it 


was expected that a full list of boys will-- | 


ing to begin farm work at once would be 
available in ten days. Boys who enter 
the service before the end of the school 
year will, it is planned, receive credit in 
the subjects they are studying. 

The State Agricultural Society and 
other agencies will, under this plan, see 
that the boys are fairly treated, justly 
compensated and recognized as in the 
service of the state. The Military 
Training Commission has voted to ac- 
cept farming as vocational training that 
can, in the meaning of the revised Wells- 
Slater law [the Survey, April 14, 


; 
{ 


page 35] be accepted in lieu of compul- : 


sory military training by boys between 
sixteen and nineteen years of age. 
During the first spring after Eng- 
land entered the war, and increasingly 
since then, school attendance laws were 
so relaxed that hundreds of thousands 
of boys and: girls were excused prema- 
turely from school to work upon farms 


and in munition factories. “This experi- 


ence was told in an article entitled The 
Children’s Bit in the War in the Sur- 
veEY for February 3. 

Another plan, favored by Dr. Clax- 
ton, federal commissioner of education, 
is to have groups of high school students 


from the large cities camp in the neigh-, ; 


borhoods where labor is most needed, 
under their own teachers, and to be 
hired out to the farmers of the district 
singly or in small groups, school credits 
being awarded for satisfactory perform- 
ance. 
that educational oversight is retained and 
that the worst dangers of exploitation 
are avoided. While, in all likelihood, 
organization of these resources of juve- 
nile labor will be too late to aid materi- 
ally in planting, it should make avail- 
able for the harvest season many thou- 
sand enthusiastic workers at a rate of 
pay which, while fair to the young labor- 
ers, will not bé excessive for the farmers. 

The giving of school credits for farm 
work under such circumstances is viewed 
with alarm by some educators. If the 
nation, in its hour of need, finds it neces- 
sary to abbreviate the school education 
given, at least it should not deceive itself 
into believing that practical work under 
employers who are not instructors is 
necessarily of an educational character. 
The vigorous plea of the National Child 
Labor Committee—that the children of 
America shall not “be sacrificed’”—was 
quoted in the SurvEY last week. 

In this connection, the suggestion of 
William R. George, founder and acting 
president of the George Junior Repub- 
lic Association, that the census of the 
amount and location of the most impor- 


The advantage of this plan is 


tant food products available which is ~ 


being organized by the New York State 
Department of Agriculture, and possibly 


in other states, may largely be made by © 


school children under the direction of 
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their teachers, deserves mention, because 
in this undertaking there is a much 
larger educational element. 

Mr. George himself has tried the ex- 
periment in the West Dryden School, 
New York, and in the schools of Bur- 
lington county, New Jersey. There 
pupils have made an agricultural and 
population census of the community, 
collecting information concerning the 
number of men, women and children in 
each family, the number of acres owned 
or rented, the number of cattle, horses, 
hogs, poultry and other live stock, the 
amount of hay, oats, potatoes, wheat, 
buckwheat, corn and other grains grown, 
and other information. The plan was 
accounted a success. 


FARM WORK FOR A SUMMER 
VACATION 


EFORE making wholesale inroads 

upon the school careers of the young 
in town and country, it is important to 
note, however, that the resources in adult 
labor are not yet by any means exhaust- 
ed. One method would be that of 
‘utilizing for this patriotic purpose the 
vacations enjoyed by civil servants and 
others. Walter E. Kruesi, superintend- 
ent of the Public Employment Bureau 
of the city of New York, believes that 
of the 70,000 city employes, most of 
whom have vacations on full pay for two 
or three weeks, a large proportion are 
physically capable of, and might even 
benefit from, using that leisure period 
in the interest of agricultural production. 
Their vacations could be so organized, 
through the services of city and state 
public employment bureaus, as to give 
farmers continuous service and getting 
the maximum supply of help in the state 
when and where most needed. 

The usual disinclination of farmers 
to employ city workers has to a consid- 
erable extent been overcome in Canada, 
where the vacations of clerks in a num- 
ber of cities have been systematically or- 
ganized with that need in view. ‘To- 
ronto alone is sending 5,000 men and 
boys to summer farm work. 

_A more immediate need is that of 
preventing the enlistment of men who 
have recently or in the past engaged in 
farm work and are at present of much 
greater national usefulness behind the 
plough than behind the gun. From the 
-President’s proclamation it would seem 
that wholesale exemptions on that score 
from the operations of compulsory mili- 
tary service are contemplated. But the 
Suggestion comes from Charles B. 
Barnes, director of the State Bureau of 
Employment of New York and, in 
slightly different forms from a number of 
other states, that a more enthusiastic 
response and a better distribution of the 
labor available from this source would 
be secured if these men were actually 
enlisted and assigned to special agricul- 
tural corps, “wearing a uniform with all 
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SIR HORACE PLUNKETT ON OUR FOOD PLANS 


Se HORACE PLUNKETT, of an old Irish family whose peerage dates from 
the fifteenth century, is the founder of the Irish Agricultural Organization 
Society, which, since 1889, has united more than a hundred thousand Irishmen of 
all classes, politics and creeds. He has represented a Dublin constituency in the 
House of Commons for nine years and held high offices connected with agricultural 
development in Ireland. 

In the midst of his busy life, Sir Horace has found time to engage in cattle- 
ranching in our western states, where he has acquired property interests, and is here 
at present on his seventy-fifth. sojourn, His little volume, The Rural Life Problem 
of the United States, published a few years ago, is recognized as a standard work 
on that subject. He is at present recovering from a severe illness from which all 
readers of the Survey will wish him a speedy recovery. 

From his hospital bed he sends the Survey the following comment on the report 
in our last issue [page 39] for “civil-military service” in food production: 


PWG long ago President Wilson called the attention of the world to the advan- 
tage of having the normal economic life of one great country undisturbed. 
Had Germany allowed this aspiration to be realized, the United States could have 
rendered no greater service to the stricken countries of Europe than to increase 
substantially its own food supply so as to have.a large surplus available for export. 
Now that the republic has been drawn into the struggle, this same service appears 
to be the most immediately practical way of assisting the allied countries which are 
pouring out in a manner and to a degree unprecedented in human history, their life 
blood and their treasure. 


“In thus supporting the cause which the United States has now been forced to 
make its own, it will be rendering no merely economic assistance. The so-called 
blockade has to be run. American courage, patriotism and determination will not 
balk at this enterprise; but it cannot be embarked upon unless it is accompanied 
by a far greater surplus food production than is needed to meet the domestic re- 
quirements of the United States in ordinary years. 


“In these circumstances, I rejoice to see that the University of Illinois, speaking 
through the very competent dean of its agricultural college, Eugene Davenport, has 
prepared a plan for assuring this surplus. The plan will have to be worked out by 
the federal Department of Agriculture. But Mr. Davenport has prepared the 
ground by solving the chief crux of the problem. In a published memorandum 
which has not yet attracted the attention it deserves, he has boldly tackled the labor- 
shortage difficulty. It is easy for the government to assign a certain number of en- 
listed or conscripted persons to work on farms; but what is to be done when the 
farmer finds himself saddled with help which 1s either not adequately trained or 
unwilling to give a day's work for a day’s pay? Dean Davenport proposes that the 
farmer should send the man back to his training camp, to which the laborer can at 
any time return if he is dissatisfied with the conditions of employment. 

“T think the lesser difficulties of an adequate supply of farm machinery (espe- 
cially motor tractors) and artificial manures should also be tackled under the federal 
plan for increasing the food production of 1917. I regard this service as being of 
such immense national and international importance that I welcome Dean Daven- 
port's suggestion that the helpers in it should have some uniform or badge which 
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indicates that they are helping the nation in the war.” 


[Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago, April 11, 1917.] 


the usual markings but so designed as to 
allow for the freedom necessary in 
farm work.” 

During the winter, when the demand 
for labor slackened, these men could be 
brought into the military camps and 
placed under military discipline. Dur- 
ing summer they would be concentrated 
in agricultural camps, as proposed in the 
Illinois plan described in the SuRvEY 
last week, and hired out to the farmers 
of the region at the wages locally cur- 
rent. Army pay might be made sup- 
plementary to these wages, or partly 
supplementary and partly used in aid 
of wages so as to enable the employ- 
ment of laborers by farmers who at the 
present level of wages are unable to 
make use of their services at the full 
current rate. The payment of trans- 
portation by the government in itself 
would constitute an important saving to 
farmers in outlying regions. 

Edgar L. Smith, head of the Farmers’ 
Bureau, proposed the creation of an of- 
fice under the War Department, to be 


Horace PLUNKETT. 


known as the commissioner of agricul- 
tural defense, one of whose duties it 
would be to mobilize and distribute the 
enlisted farm labor. 

While, generally speaking, the move- 
ment for cultivating vacant city lots 
and back yards—even tenement roofs 
have been suggested—is of importance 
only as aiding to a slight extent the 
budget of the individual cultivators, and 
of no importance whatsoever to the real 
problem of national food production 
which can only be solved by giving the 
best possible conditions of production to 
the farmers of the country, large em- 
ployers who also hold considerable tracts 
of land can materially benefit the coun- 
try by arranging for the cultivation of 
that land by their own employes, under 
expert guidance. Thus some of the rail- 
way companies own parcels of land, 
sometimes extensive in the aggregate, 
which, waiting for future developments, 
can be made available immediately for 
raising small crops by their employes. 
The Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company 
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has made a beginning in this enter- 
prise. 

Charles W. Stockton, general counsel 
of the Wells Fargo Express Company, 
and others urge the direct employment 
by the federal government of farm labor 
for the cultivation of land which is now 
going to waste. Under his plan, a bu- 
reau of the National Defense Council, 
with subordinate bureaus in the counties 
and townships, would purchase  fer- 
tilizers, farm machinery and _ stock 
wholesale and carry out improvements 
under the most approved systems of 
large-scale farming. 

Discussions of plans and methods for 
utilizing approximately our hundred mil- 
lion acres of cut-over timber lands in 
the South to increase the nation’s food 
supply have been held at the Cut-Over 
Land Conference of the South in which 
governors and other state officials and 
federal experts as well as land-owners, 
lumbermen and business men_partici- 
pated. 

By a resolution introduced -in the 
Senate on April 11 by Senator Freling- 
huysen, of New Jersey, the Council of 
National Defense was requested to con- 
sider the advisability of establishing a 
commissioner of agricultural defense 
who should assemble all national, state 
and private agencies and mobilize farm 
labor for the production of larger crops. 

Increased employment of prison la- 
bor for farming is proposed by Charles 
Bulkley Hubbell, chairman of the New 
York Commission on Prisons. He be- 
lieves that from 10 to 20 per cent of 
prison trusties could be made thus avail- 
able with a saving of cost for their sup- 
port to the state and a reasonable re- 
muneration to the men themselves which 
would ensure high-class service. He also 
suggests suspension of the laws govern- 
ing alien contract labor and the imme- 
diate introduction of 25,000 or more 
oriental laborers for a stated definite 
period. 

The National Agricultural Organiza- 
tion Society, in a tentative plan present- 
ed to farmers’ organizations throughout 
the country, declares that the guarantee 
of minimum wages to agricultural la- 
borers is as important as that of mini- 
mum prices for farm products if an in- 
creased draft of farm labor into the in- 
dustries of the country as well as loss 
through enlistment is to be avoided. 

Goy. Walter E. Edge, of New Jer- 
sey, is asking land owners in the state, 
who have been liberal in offering estates 
for camp and other military purposes, 
to let the state have the temporary use 
of estates also for food production. Crops 
would be planted, cared for and har- 
vested by an army of school boys and 
volunteers under the general supervision 
of the State Board of Agriculture but 
under the immediate oversight of the 
owners’ gardeners, farm managers and 
estate superintendents. 


PLANS FOR CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTORS 


ITH compulsory military service 

looming ahead, the Quakers of 
the country already have decided upon a 
plan to avoid having their traditional 
conscientious objection to war and mili- 
tary service mistaken for lack of pa- 
triotism and lack of willingness to make 
material sacrifices for the nation during 
war. ‘The peace committee of the Phil- 
adelphia yearly meeting has elaborated a 
plan under which an expected army of 
probably 118,000 Friends, 123,000 Dun- 
kards, or Brethren, 61,000 Mennonites, 
and others conscientiously opposed to 
war not afhliated with any religious or- 
ganization who are of military age, 
should be drafted into a ‘farm labor 
league” to supply agricultural labor 
wherever needed at the regular army 
rates of payment. As they do not ex- 
pect that the government will be able to 
make direct use of their services, they 
propose that under the direction of a gov- 
ernment agency, they hire out their labor 
to farmers at the current local rate of 
wages and turn over to some relief work 
approved by the government the differ- 
ence between this and the regular army 
pay. This is additional to a number of 
other services of national importance 
contemplated and, in part, already oper- 
ated by the Friends. 

One of the nation’s greatest resources 
of potential farm labor may eventually 
prove to be the women, not only of the 
leisured classes, but also of various occu- 
pational groups. not at present engaged 
in work of national importance. ‘The 
Woodcraft League, which is establish- 
ing potato clubs all over the country, has 
secured the use of estates owned by its 
members and sympathizers which will 
largely be worked by women, probably 
on a cooperative plan. 

The National League for Women’s 
Service and the Women’s Section of the 
Navy League have arranged with a num- 
ber of high schools to train girl students 
for farming. ‘The league is establishing 
an agricultural bureau in New York city 
and will provide scholarships at the 
Farmingdale Agricultural School for 
fifty women who wish to take up farm- 
ing as a permanent occupation. Other 
groups of women in every part of the 
country, are considering the organization 
of women’s farm work on a larger scale, 
if only for aid in temporary emergencies 
and in harvesting. 

Lack of capital for improving output 
comes only second in importance to lack 
of labor. In New York state, the Agri- 
cultural Society, in cooperation with cer- 
tain public-spirited. men and banks, has 
secured a guarantee of $10,000,000 for a 
loan scheme under which individual 
farmers of good repute will be able to 
borrow at 4% per cent interest through 
the agency of a local committee com- 
posed of two members of the grange, or 
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other agricultural organization and, if 
possible, a banker. No mortgages will be 
asked. a 
It is stated that two and three times — 
this amount can be secured, should the 
need arise. Probably, however, should 
the war continue longer than this sum- 
mer, credit organization on a national 
scale will have to be devised to meet 
this need, since recent federal legislation — 
did not cover the lack of farm credits 
for operating purposes which at once be- 
comes apparent when the demand for in- 
creased productivity involves increased — 
capital investments other than in land. 
The regulation of prices and of dis- 
tribution has as yet hardly been com- 
menced, and the equally important phase ~ 
of the problem, how the cost to con-— 
sumers may be safeguarded without dis-— 
couraging production, is hardly as y« 
discussed. “The appeal for conservation — 
of food made by the President and, oft 
in a somewhat exaggerated form, by men — 
of lesser eminence, at the time of pres-_ 
ent high prices will only apply to a small — 
proportion of the population. While 
there is much wasteful expenditure even — 
at this time of high prices, that expendi- — 
ture only indirectly consumes food by — 
employing labor and capital which might — 
more profitably be expended upon an in- 
creased food production. On another — 
page of this issue, the exceptional in? 
stance, that of the national consumption 
of alcoholic liquors, is discussed by Mrs. — 
Tilton. “@ 
According to the investigations of the — 
United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, retail prices of food jumped 39 per 
cent in 1916, as compared with 1907, © 
and 16 per cent in terms of real wages; 
that is, if the increase in wages is set off — 
against that of retail prices. The Stand-— 
ard Oil Company, in making a voluntary — 
increase in the wages of its refinery em- 
ployes of from 10 to 15 per cent last 
week, amounting to about one and a half — 
million dollars a year—the fourth in- 
crease made by the company during the 
past year and a half—realized that a 
greater rather than a lesser consumption 
of food by the workers of the nation Vs 
the need of the hour, if their efficiency — 
is to be preserved. 


WHAT THE CHURCH OFFERS 
THE NATION 


FOUR-FOLD program of emer- — 

gency war work has been adopted — 
by the Commission on the Church and _ 
Social Service of the Federal Council © 
of the Churches of Christ in America, in~ 
charge of the Rev. Worth M. Tippy, 
the executive secretary. 

This emergency program includes the — 
enrollment of Red Cross members, the 
preparation of hospital supplies, the re- 
lief of children suffering in Belgium, Ar- 
menia and Poland, and the relief of fam- 
ilies of enlisted men. The program is — 
to be carried out in cooperation with — 


a 


i 


| 
| civic agencies concerned in war-time so- 
| cial service. 
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the Red Cross and of all other social and 


What Has the Church to Offer the 
Nation? is the title of a statement of 
principles with which Dr. Tippy pref- 
aces a leaflet on The Church’s Response 
to the Nation, which may be had of the 


council at 105 East 22 street, New York 
| city. 


Dr. Tippy writes: 


““As the United States enters the great 
war, the forces of the nation are mobiliz- 
ing for the conflict. What is the place 
of the church in this hour of crisis and 
danger? 

“Tt is to spiritualize the nation; to 
keep the war a conflict for righteous- 
ness, liberty and democracy; to hearten 
and encourage the men who go to the 
front, and their loved ones at home; to 
build a greater fellowship of reconcilia- 
tion, consisting of millions who, while, 
fighting, will love their enemies; to wage 
this war with the determination to make 
an end of war; to so hate war as to be 
restrained in its glorification, noble as 
is this conflict, lest the hold of war upon 
the imagination of our youth be strength- 
ened ; to give itself unstintedly to the re- 
lief of the suffering at home and abroad, 
which the war has brought and will yet 
bring upon the world.” 


THE LITERACY TEST A BAR 
TO TYPHUS 


HE 40,000 Mexicans living in El] 

Paso, Texas—a number constantly 
on the increase—have brought about con- 
ditions of living and health which have 
long been recognized as a menace to the 
entire city. “That some drastic meas- 
ure of prevention must be taken was 
realized when the city health physician, 
Dr. W. C. Kluttz, contracted typhus 
while actively engaged in keeping the 
disease from spreading, and died. 

A conference was held of city and 
county officials and officers of the United 
States Public Health Service, and as a 
result Assistant Surgeon J. W. Tappen, 
of the Public Health Service, was loaned 
to the city of El Paso. He has been 
made public health officer and given the 
assistance of Dr. IT. C. Galloway, who 
made an investigation of living condi- 
tions among the El Paso Mexicans. 

The recommendation that évery Mex- 
ican crossing the international bridge 
should take a hot bath and be thoroughly 
“de-loused,” has been carried out for the 
past three months. But this did not 
prove as effective as had been hoped. Dr. 
Tappan found that some diseases, par- 
ticularly typhus, had found a lodging 
place in the hovels of the Mexicans on 
this side of the river, so a new housing 
code was prepared which will materially 
improve conditions among the Mexicans 
and indeed in all lodging houses in El 
Paso. 

The code provides particularly for 
more windows, more space to each fam- 
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AN UNEXPECTED RESULT 


In digging trenches to defend autocracy, the foundations are laid 
for rule by the people 


ily, better toilets, more adequate water 
supply and particularly for public baths 
and public laundries. The last provi- 
sion is made especially to guard against 
typhus, because the Mexicans wash their 
clothing in cold or warm water and it 
takes hot water to kill the typhus louse. 

The typhus situation is by no means 
limited to El Paso. The presence of 
Mexican laborers in lumber camps makes 
the spread of infection a serious possi- 
bility in California and Arizona, as well 
as other parts of Texas. For the in- 
ternational bridge is by no means the 
only means of entry for Mexican ref- 
ugees. At many points along its 2,000 
miles the Rio Grande is so shallow as to 
allow easy passage. The difficulty of a 
2,000-mile patrol is obvious. 

The sudden increase of typhus infec- 


tion is due to the disturbed condition of 
Mexico itself. For years typhus has 
been known to exist in the central pla- 
teau region, but rarely spread from that 
focus. During the past few years the 
migration of soldiers and their families 
and of refugees, with consequent misery 
and poverty and lack of sanitary meas- 
ures, have resulted in the spread of ty- 
phus to all parts of Mexico. By the ef- 
forts of immigration and public health 
services and the Texas State Board of 
Health, it has, thus far, been restricted 
to Mexicans of the extremely poor class, 
and to a few cases of physicians and 
nurses who have come into direct con- 
tact with the patients. 

Details of the disinfection process were 
given in a recent number of the public 
health reports by Surgeon C. C. Pierce, 
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of the Public Health Service, who was 
placed in charge of the Mexican border 
quarantine last summer. 

The requirement of certificates of dis- 
infection for all laborers who left a bor- 
der town, and a similar certificate con- 
cerning the treatment of their baggage, 
will, it is believed, control the spread 
of typhus to the United States. Sur- 
geon Pierce remarks that since the estab- 
lishment of quarantine restriction same 
improvement has been observed in the 
appearance of passengers from neighbor- 
ing Mexican towns as regards cleanliness 
of both person and clothing. 

Also, the new immigration law will 
help, as it is expected to decrease the ad- 
mission of Mexican immigrants through 
the regular channels along the border by 
90 per cent. Very few will be able to 
pay the head tax of eight dollars, and 
only a small percentage will be able to 
read and write. The new immigration 
law, too, will be more effective than the 
housing code in preventing overcrowd- 


ing. 


TOLEDO VS. PENNSYLVANIA 
PRACTICE 


HE trustees of Toledo University, 

the municipal university of Toledo, 
O., voted last week not to accept the res- 
ignation of Scott Nearing, dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences and profes- 
sor of social science. Professor Nearing 
has been sharply criticized during the 
past few months for his utterances on 
peace, several newspapers having insisted 
that the university was hampering its de- 
velopment by keeping him. He offered 
his resignation with the request that it 
take effect whenever the directors 
thought his continuance on the faculty 
became harmful to the university. 

Professor Nearing, whose dismissal 
from the faculty of the Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania, in 1915, 
precipitated a nation-wide discussion of 
“academic freedom,” wrote a letter of 
explanation of his attitude to the Toledo 
newspapers, in which he said: ‘Millions 
of people, the world over, are today seek- 
ing to overthrow German’ militarism. 
There are two methods of securing this 
result. The first way is to militarize 
all of the great nations. I am opposed 
to this plan because I believe that the 
dearest liberties of democracy must be 
sacrificed in the process. 

“There is another method of over- 
coming German militarism—to promul- 
gate a higher ideal than the ideal of 
militarism. . . . 

“The only possible way to save the 
present-day world from militarism is to 
cut to the root of the problem and estab- 
lish an industrial democracy, which, in 
its turn, may prove a beacon light to 
mankind. If we adopt militarism, we 
lower ourselves to the level of German 
militarism. If we adopt industrial de- 
mocracy, we have an opportunity to raise 


them to our new fom of justice and 
liberty. 

“T revere the government that repre- 
sents democracy. I honor the flag that 
stands for liberty and justice. y 
Militarism is the madness of the past— 
dragging us down and destroying us. 
The spirit of brotherhood and good will 
among men is the voice of the future, 
calling us to a higher plane of life than 
humanity has ever known. ‘To that fu- 
ture I have dedicated my life, and so I 
purpose to continue to the end of the 
chapter.” 


FEDERAL QUARANTINE ON 
ALL OUR BORDERS 


T IS reported that the quarantine sta- 

tion at Baltimore, Md., is to be trans- 
ferred immediately to the federal gov- 
ernment for administration by the Pub- 
lic Health Service. As the federal health 
service has been in charge for some time 
at the port of New York, pending the 
final negotiations between Albany and 
Washington for the purchase of this sta- 
tion, the transfer at Baltimore means 
that administration of quarantine at all 
ports of the United States is at last on 
a basis of uniformity and specialized 
preparation. Perth Amboy, N. J., Gal- 
veston, Tex., and Philadelphia still main- 
tain stations of their own, but federal 
quarantine officers are on duty as well. 

It has been frankly suggested that the 
state of New Jersey and other local ad- 
ministrations might, to advantage, ex- 
pend the money devoted to quarantine 
for other phases of health work less ade- 
quately provided for. The possibility 
is by no means remote that troops, which 
have been in the mélée abroad, will re- 
turn to this country and will need the 
inspection of officers experienced in de- 
tecting exotic as well as common infec- 
tions. The action necessary to insure 
such a quarantine guard will doubtless 
be quickened by this very practical neces- 
sity of protection against “evils that we 
know not of.” 

The value of federal quarantine was 
discussed in the SurvEY of January 8 
and 22, March 4 and 25, 1916. 


INSURANCE FOR AMERICAN 
SAILORS 


HAT 100,000 merchant seamen of 

all nations have been killed since the 
war began is a statement appearing in a 
statement given out by Dante Barton, of 
the Committee on Industrial Relations. 
Mr. Barton points out that the number 
of American seamen who have lost their 
lives has thus far been small, but that 
now the risk is tremendously augmented. 
In view of the immense importance of 
American shipping, Mr. Barton views 
the service of sailors on merchant ships 
as an exhibition of a very high degree of 
patriotism, and he suggests that the gov- 
ernment ought to recognize the loyalty 
of these men by providing them a rea- 
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sonable insurance against the great risks 
they run. 

“Ts it not clear,” asks: Mr. Barton, 
“that these men who go down to the sea 
in ships (in this time of vastly added 
peril) should have insurance? Yet now 
they have none, and for the reason which 
President Franklin, of the International 
Mercantile Marine Corporation has 
given—that the risk is now so great that 
no insurance company will carry it. 
What irony, that all the financial burden’ 
of that hazardous and essential employ- 
ment should fall on the poorly paid men 
who also give their lives!. The vessels, — 
which sometimes make several hundred © 
per cent profits on their runs, are insured, 
but the seamen cannot be. 

“Surely, the United States govern- 
ment—in loyalty to the seamen who are 
so valiant and loyal to it—should see to it © 
that some way should be devised at once 
by which every seaman sailing from an 
American port shall carry, without cost 
to him, at least $5,000 insurance, to be 
paid his relatives in case of his death, or 
to him in case of total or great disabil- 
ity. This demand, that has been voiced 
by the seamen’s unions, should be con- — 
sidered a necessary incident to any just 
program of preparedness.” 


JOHN LAWSON A FREE MAN 
_ AGAIN . 


HREE years ago this week occurred © 

the Ludlow battle in Colorado, fol- 
lowed by civil war and wholesale indict- 
ments of strikers. Few of the indicted 
men have been tried. By scores and 
hundreds, at different times, they have 
been dismissed. But always there re- 
mained the case against John Lawson, 
the strike leader, who just two years ago © 
Was convicted of murder and sentenced 
to the penitentiary for life. Last week 
the Survey reported the agreement 
signed between the United Mine Work- 
ers and the Victor-American Fuel Com- 
pany, formerly its most bitter enemy in 
Colorado. Now comes word that the — 
attorney-general has asked the Supreme 
Court to dismiss the case against Lawson. 
John Nimmo, for whose death Law | 
son was sentenced,.was a deputy sheriff, 
killed in the course of one of the pitched 
battles between strikers and deputies in — 
the fall of 1913. It was not contended — 
at the trial that Lawson had fired the 
fatal bullet, or that he was even on the 
scene of action. It was impossible to 
discover who had actually done the 
shooting. It was alleged by the defense 
that the man might have been killed by 
one of his fellow deputies. But Law- 
son was a member of the executive board 
of the miners’ union, and the leader of 
the strike. He was convicted, therefore, 
“on the theory,” as was explained at the 
time, that he was in charge of the strikers 
and, therefore, had, by inference, ordered 
the firing of the shot which resulted in — 
the death of the deputy sheriff. 
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The judge who sentenced Lawson to 
the penitentiary, and who was later 
barred by the Supreme Court of the state 
from sitting in any further cases con- 
nected with the coal strike because he 
had been previously employed, in a minor 
capacity, by the coal companies, denied 
the appeal of Lawson’s attorneys for a 
new trial. An appeal was then taken to 
the State Supreme Court on the basis 
of new evidence that was said to have 
been discovered, and also on the affidavit 
of a juror, who had voted to convict 
Lawson, that he had been coerced into 
so voting and had done so against his 
will. The case has been pending in the 
Supreme Court for more than a year, 
and in the meantime Lawson has been 
at liberty on bail. 


WHERE HEALTH IS CHEAP 
AND COFFINS DEAR 


LETTER from Dr. W. W. Peter, 

of Shanghai, gives a glimpse of the 
China public health campaign through 
the eyes of two old Chinese women who 
were among the first arrivals at the 
big mat-tent erected to hold the throngs 
who came to hear and see. Over their 
heads was a covering of coarse matting 
on bamboo rafters and uprights, enough 
to keep off the sun but not the rain. 

On three sides of the tent were hung 
many strange-looking pictures of well 
people and sick, clean homes and dirty 
ones, and of fleas, flies, hospitals, dirty 
streets and green grass. The two old 
women wondered and whispered. 

“Can you see all of those pictures and 
things hung up on the walls? Let us go 
over there for a look,” said the older 
woman. “My eyes burn and itch and I 
have to keep wiping them.” 

“My eyes are better now. I will tell 
you what those things are, for if we leave 
our seats someone else will come and 
then we shall have to stand. My feet 
would hurt unbearably if I had to stand 
long.” 

But before the younger woman had 
really started in her description of the 
things hanging on the wall, a woman 
stepped out to the front of the platform. 

“Why, that is Mrs. Li, who can read 
characters like a teacher,”’ whispered the 
older one. ‘What is she doing up 
there? The ticket said a ‘foreign coun- 
try man’ was going to speak. And I 
never heard a foreign—’” But Mrs. Li 
was speaking. 

“Did you hear what she said? She 
spoke right out. I would die of fright 
if I had to stand up there like that 
7 ae 

Then the foreigner stepped up to 
speak, While Mrs. Li had opened the 
meeting, he could still feel the expectancy 
with which the women had come to that 
meeting. It was an event in their lives. 
Never before had they had such an ex- 
perience. Why this mat-shed? Why all 
this advertising of the meetings and spe- 


cial tickets which everyone had to have 
to getin? Who paid the foreign country 
man to come? Did he have a new kind 
of medicine to sell ? What was under all 
of those things covered up with cloth? 
What was it all about? 

They would continue to discuss this 
whole experience for many days after 
the meetings closed, the speaker knew. 
He told many facts well known—more 
or less—to white folk, which seemed 
more than extraordinary to the listen- 
ing Chinese, about what not to feed the 
baby, and what flies do to make people 
sick. 

By and by he came down from the 
platform holding a wire fly-catching 
box in which over 3,000 flies had- been 
caught in five hours on the platform. 
When, with the box buzzing and black 
with flies, he passed down through the 
audience, the old lady and her friend 
catefully held handkerchiefs to their 
noses .as they looked. “They feared to 
recognize their old-time acquaintances. 

When Mrs. Li asked the audience to 
stay and look at the pictures, they were 
more than willing. To be sure, it was 
past time for the noon meal, but that 
was a small matter. “They had to stay 
and see all there was to see. It was all 
so new to them. ‘They simply shook 
their heads. and passed along, speech- 
less. 

Not a familiar thing did they see 


till they found themselves standing be- 
fore an enlarged picture of a common 
housefly—the kind they had heard about 
that morning. Now they were on solid 
footing. The picture measured two by 
three feet. 

“TIsn’t that a fly?” asked the one with 
the poor eyes. 

“Yes. That is a picture of a fly—the 
dirty kind the foreigner spoke to us 
about a little. while ago.” 

“And as big as that!” exclaimed the 
first one. “Is that the kind of flies 
they have over where he comes from? 
Now I understand why he said, ‘Flies 
kill people.’ Of course in his country 
they must have many meetings and spend 
thousands of dollars to prevent flies. 
Maybe he came over to China to get 
away from such flies. We only have the 
little ones and they’re harmless. Just 
think what it would be like if we also 
had flies as big as that! It would be 
most dangerous, and we would have to 
be very careful indeed.” 

Not that these two old women and 
every other one in the audience will go 
home and straightway make her home 
clean and sanitary. But all will talk 
about the meetings and the pictures, and 
the facts will slowly spread. 

“The ferment of education,” says Dr. 
Peter in closing, “in matters of health, 
will finally breed a holy discontent that 


-is also wholesome.” : 


Book Reviews 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS 
By A. J. Grant, Arthur Greenwood, J. D. 
I. Hughes, P. H. Kerr and F. F. Urquhart. 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London. 207 pp. 
Price $.75; by mail of the Survey, $1. 


An INTRODUCTORY ATLAS OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


By Henry Clay and Arthur Greenwood. 
Maps by H. S. 


Hattin. Headley Bros., 


London. 74 pp. and 47 maps. Price 
1 sh. 6 d.; by mail of the Survey, $.47. 
NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM 
By Ramsay Muir. Constable and Co., 
London. 229 pp. 
INTERNATIONAL FINANCE. 
By Hartley Withers. 
London. 184 pp. 
THE EvUROPEAN ANARCHY 
By G. Lowes Dickinson. 
Unwin, Ltd., London. 


Smith Elder & Co., 


George Allen & 
153 pp. 


The British Council 
for the Study of Inter- 
national Relations was 
organized soon after 


Democracy 


be: the outbreak of the 
Secret war, with Viscount 
Diplomacy Bryce for president. 


In spite of the warn- 
ing of such men as J. 
A. Hobson, Ponsonby, 
and other liberals, the 
people of England, for 
at least a decade, had 
allowed questions of 
domestic reorganiza- 
tion, industrial and economic reform, to ab- 
sorb all political interest. They could not 
be induced to take a more than casual con- 
cern in the country’s foreign problems and 
relationships. 

Especially is this true of the working 
classes whose historical reading had become 


- degree insular. 


almost entirely confined to English econom- 
ics, and whose interest in current affairs, 
except for tariff questions, was in the highest 
The new council, therefore, 
while it has been able to make use of exist- 
ing machinery for the diffusion of knowledge, 
especially the splendid study groups of the 
workers’ educational association, had to build 
practically from the foundation. 

Since there were not enough teachers suf- 
ficiently grounded in this new vital subject- 
matter, the first effort had to be that of 
creating an educational literature which 
could be rapidly assimilated, was authorita- 
tive and, as far as possible, covered the 
whole field. The five volumes named above, 
though coming from different publishers, are- 
part of this undertaking. The council it- 
self has contributed a large number of pam- 
phlets, grouped in three series: Aids to study 
—dealing more especially with problems of 
British foreign policy; countries—brief de- 
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scriptions of constitutions and main political 
concerns of different nations; and foreign— 
translations of important foreign essays on 
European issues raised by or during the war. 

The difficulty of producing a textbook for 
general study which would present the 
unanimous views of its members, the council 
apparently did not overcome. The nearest 
approach to it is the joint volume named 
first on the list above, containing essays by 
five authors, for which they individually 
alone are responsible. 


ROFESSOR GRANT, of the University of 

Leeds, starts off with a scholarly history 
of war and peace during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. F. F. Urquhart analyzes the causes of 
modern wars and traces them chiefly to the 
prevalence of a purely static conception of 
the parts played by different nations in the 
progress of civilization and the resulting 
lack of a foreign policy designed to allow 
freedom of movement and of growth. 

He points out, on the hand of many his- 
torical examples, that secret diplomacy must 
stand in the way of a moral relationship of 
one nation to another and, as a measure of 
greatest immediate practical importance, ad- 
vocates the creation of a well-informed pub- 
lic opinion upon which a more democratic 
tradition of statesmanship may gradually de- 
velop, inspired by the same enthusiasm for 
righteousness which has reshaped the in- 
ternal policy of modern states. 

Mr. Hughes summarizes recent discussion 
on the nature and scope of international law 
and, without understating the many prac- 
tical difficulties to be met in disentangling a 
system of international order from the tra- 
dition in foreign policy that “might is right,” 
gives a hopeful forecast. Disillusionment 
with warfare itself will bring a readier de- 
sire among the nations to convert “the un- 
conscious formation of customary rules” into 
“conscious formulation of law following 
upon debates in conference.” 

Arthur Greenwood, secretary of the coun- 
cil, contributes two essays which are gems of 
clear exposition, one on international econ- 
omic relations, the other on international re- 
lations and the growth of freedom. While 
it would be difficult to single out from so 
concentrated a treatment of mighty subjects 
points of particular interest, it is worth 
mentioning that none of the contributors to 
this series advances panaceas as sure solvents 
of all present or coming troubles. They are 
not even pacifists of clear water. Green- 
wood, while a convinced free trader, does 
not look upon the establishment of interna- 
tional free trade, or even the throwing open 
of the British colonies to unrestricted foreign 
trade, as practicable in the near future. 

The two problems which, it seems to him, 
must be tackled simultaneously, in order to 
get rid of economic rivalry as a danger to 
world peace, are the development of the 
world’s resources without encroachment by 
any one nation upon the interests of another, 
and the control of cosmopolitan economic 
forces, such as high finance and trading 
combinations. Both require the establish- 
ment of international administrative authori- 
ties, acting under an international govern- 
ment—even though a government only for 
limited purposes—which is responsible in its 
turn to the democracies of its constituent 
states. 

The strongest and most original member 
of this cinquefoil of interpreters is P. H. 
Kerr, editor of the Round Table, who offers 
a most suggestive and illuminating contribu- 
tion on the political relations between ad- 
vanced and backward peoples. In these he 
sees the probable “crux of all the great in- 
ternational controversies of the future.” His 
main thesis is that the enthusiastic support 
for all revolutionary movements among back- 
ward peoples living under the rule of more 
advanced nations does not in itself form a 
considered policy which is likely to lead 


either to world peace or to world progress. 
“To stand aside and do nothing, under the 
plea that every people must be left to man- 
age its own affairs, and that intervention is 
wicked, is to repeat the tragic mistakes of 
the Manchester school in the economic world 
which protested against any interference by 
the state to protect workmen, women and 
children from the oppression and rapacity of 
employers, on the ground that it was an un- 
warranted interference with the liberty of 
the subject and the freedom of trade and 
competition.” 

To leave a backward people alone is to 
invite all manner of adventurers, both from 
within and from without, to make a bid for 
power and to use unscrupulous methods of 
exploitation when they have acquired it. 

He admits that the government of one 
people by another may be undertaken for 
domination alone. But “where there is a suf- 
ficient difference between the levels of civili- 
zation of two peoples, the more civilized 
power will be driven in the interests of jus- 
tice and humanity to step in and regulate, at 
any rate for a time, the effects of contact 
between the two.” On this ground, he justi- 
fies British rule in India and elsewhere, 
pointing out that the most democratic coun- 
try in the world, the United States, though 
lacking any aggressive purpose, also has 
been forced time and again to intervene and 
to remain in more or less permanent occu- 
pation. 

Joint intervention of nations as a preven- 
tive of national oppression in nearly every 
case has proved disastrous. While it may 
end for the time the suffering and mutual 
strife among a backward people, it does not 
offer opportunities for shaping healthy rela- 
tions between the advanced and the back- 
ward after the former have taken over the 
task of government. 

How not only to introduce the elements of 
law and order, but to advance modern ideas 
without simply imposing foreign standards is 
the chief difficulty which the governing na- 
tion has to face. It is not easy of solution, 
and the author does not assert that Great 
Britain anywhere has solved it with complete 
success. But by her long experience as a 
colonizing power she has learned that 
democracy is a plant of slow growth. Mere- 
ly to give a constitution to a people in ac- 
cordance with modern ideas and then to 
leave the machinery of democracy to take 
care of itself is futile. 

Racial mixture as a means of uplift he 
considers even worse, though in the light of 
history it would seem that at times and in 
places civilization has advanced pretty stead- 
ily through just this happening, and many 
of the most highly civilized peoples of today 
have resulted from intermarriage between 
races in different stages of cultural develop- 
ment. Taking this view, however, it is not 
surprising to find that the author advocates 
the greatest possible amount of segregation 
compatible with freedom of growth under in- 
stitutions suitable to the respective needs of 
all as the principal remedy for the troubles 
arising from migration of races in different 
stages of development. 


HE Atlas of International Relationships 

is probably the best that could be pro- 
duced at a popular price. but it shares with 
other shaded line maps in newspapers and 
magazines the disadvantage of being dis- 
agreeable to the eyes and sometimes confus- 
ing. The writer remembers seeing some years 
ago at the Scala Theater in London a “mov- 
ing” map of the Balkans, giving a minute or 
so to each century. That is about:the only 
way in which the changing and shifting for- 
tunes of the different races and nations can 
adequately be visualized. The introductory 
notes to this atlas, by Henry Clay and Ar- 
thur Greenwood, arranged chronologically 
under territorial head divisions, are concise, 
accurate, and useful for rapid reference. 
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Professor Muir, of the University of Man- 
chester, has undertaken the most difficult part 
of this literary enterprise, attempting within 
a brief space to unravel the mysteries of 
western as distinct from eastern civilization, 
to explain and follow in its development the 
European conception of nationality, to show 
the slender bridge by which the old cosmo- 
politanism of the pre-nationalistic era is 
linked to the internationalism of our own 
time, and to point to the dangers which 
threaten the future, of international world 
government. 

So ambitious an enterprise is almost bound 
to fail, especially if it be taken into accounr 
that the volume is intended for popular read- 
ing, not for historians who might be ex- 
pected to find their way through a jungle of 
historical allusions by the aid of current ab- 
breviations. Thus Macchiavelli, in their 
minds, stands for certain well-defined ideas 
of state policy, whereas to the general reader 
who knows only a caricature of this man, the 
connection of his policy with the ideas of 
Treitschke or Nietzsche (with which he is 
no better acquainted) must appear sheer non- 
sense. Owing to this brevity, the statements 
of the author on the political meaning of the 
Renaissance and of the Reformation are also 


almost certain to mislead persons unequipped — 


with previous intimate knowledge of these 
great movements, 

In reading this book, we were reminded 
again and again that historical truth lies in 
a balanced emphasis almost as much as in 
mere correctness of statement. That empha- 
sis, in part, is given by the relative length 
at which different subjects are treated and 
in part by changes in diction. Professor 
Muir’s essay does not suffer from lack ‘of 
balance, but it is distinctly marred by an 
overstatement of certain tendencies and an 
understatement of others which at times give 
his interpretations, seen at a distance, the 
color of extreme partisanship. 

For instance, if a prince is placed upon 
a Balkan throne by one of the Teutonic 
powers, he at onces becomes a “princeling.” 
The Young Turk leaders, we are informed, 
were “corrupt” and their “high-sounding 
constitutional program was only a veneer 
for the old tyranny.” ‘The principle of na- 
tionality, towards which western civilization 
had been unconsciously working during many 
centuries at last, during the nineteenth 
century, obtained a clear definition and a 
general acceptance, everywhere save in Ger- 
many, Austria and Turkey.” He speaks of 
the “hard Austrian dominion” in Bohemia 
and fails with a single word to allude to 
the infinitely harsher British dominion in 
Ireland and Russian dominion in Finland. 


HE partisanship of Professor Muir, quite 
understandable and forgivable, of course, 
is important for two reasons: First, it may 


serve to answer the invective of French and~ 


English writers against recent German pro- 
fessorial publicity and persuade belligerents 
to be a little more charitable and recognize 
that nowhere can history be written, much 
less broad movements be interpreted, while 
the battle is on}; second, it is exactly due to 
such prejudiced” generalization as is con- 
tained in this volume that among ordinary 
educated persons history has come into such 
unfortunate disrepute as a branch of science 
—with the result that in August, 1914, there 
was not in England, and there is not in the 
United States now, any general appreciation 
for the origin and meaning of the political 
conflict which brought about the great war. 
This is the more regrettable because Pro- 
fessor Muir, in the same short volume, gives 
some definitions and leading lines of thought 
which are of surpassing interest and light 
up whole centuries of happenings with un- 
derstanding, as, for instance, when he ab- 
stracts* the four main features of modern 
western civilization: nationality as the basis 
for the organization of a state; struggle for 
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unity consistent with independence; growth 
of liberty of conscience and of thought; and 
the conquest of the globe. Nationalism is 
well set in’ juxtaposition to racialism which 
“rests upon an utterly unscientific basis” 
(though we do not see why Grimm and his 
_ school should be singled out as responsible 
for this “pestilent doctrine’; we find it just 
as strong, for instance, among Jewish Zion- 
ists, pan-Slavs, and others who have never 
heard of Grimm) ; and the difference of the 
cosmopolitanism of the Catholic church and 
the new internationalism is made very clear. 


ARTLEY WITHERS has long been 

known as a writer on finance of un- 
usual breadth of view and economic under- 
standing. To him was given the task of 
presenting the part played by finance in in- 
ternational relationships. He starts out with 
an elementary explanation of the function of 
capital, for the purpose, primarily, of an- 
swering certain socialists who either under- 
value its importance or consider it altogether 
of evil. In this connection, he allows himself 
to fall into an overstatement of the advan- 
tages of saving to the commonwealth and, 
misunderstanding the main drift of their con- 
tention, indulges in attacks on such writers 
as Philip Snowden and Scott Nearing which 
are not altogether fair. 

He does not answer the principal question 
raised by these socialist propagandists, why 
the reward of abstinence from immediate en- 
joyment which results in the accumulation 
of private capital should be: perennial when 
every other form of reward for effort is 
limited in duration. He admits, however, 
that there may be theoretically valid objec- 
tions to a system of inheritance which enables 
a large class of the population to live and 
thrive entirely on unearned wealth. 

The main point made in the first part of 
this book is that financial exchanges between 
nations must always be based on actual ex- 
changes of goods or services, “that all this 
paper wealth only acquires value by being 
ultimately based on some thing that is grown 
or made and wanted to keep people alive 
or comfortable.” Incidentally, he mentions 
the curious results of the British social and 
fiscal legislation in the period immediately 
preceding the war. “Fear of socialistic legis- 
lation at home had the humorous result of 
making British investors fear to touch con- 
sols, but rush eagerly to buy the securities 
of colonial governments which had gone 
much further in the direction of Socialism 
than we had.” But the eagerness of English 
and French investors to place money abroad 
was showing signs, early in 1914, of abating 
considerably. There is reason to believe 
that even without the additional stimulus of 
patriotic duty, a strong reaction in favor of 
home investment was coming about. 

Then the war, of course, changed the 
parts played by old and new countries, sev- 
eral of the latter having become enabled 
by war profits to buy back their own secu- 
rities and, in addition, to make large loans 
to their former creditors. As regards the 
- trend of events after the war, the author 
is full of optimism. He believes that Eng- 
land can very quickly regain her former 
position by applying the lessons taught her 
by the war “about the number of people able 
to work, whose capacity was hitherto left 
fallow that this country contained, and also 
about the ease with which we can dispense, 
when a great crisis makes us sensible, with 
many of the absurdities and futilities on 
which much of our money, and productive 
capacity, used to be wasted.” 

Reviewing the history of great foreign 
loans, the author comes to the conclusion that, 
with very few exceptions, they did not have 
the nefarious influence on politics which is 
often assumed but, on the contrary, seem to 
have been quite unable to exert any appre- 
ciable pressure on the foreign offices con- 
cerned. As a general theory, the contention 


that international financial entanglements 
lead to war is contradicted by history on 
almost every point. There is probably no 
factor in national life making more continu- 
ously for peace and international good will. 
On the other hand, the absence of a power 
which can be exerted to enforce justice to 
the creditor does, at times, render foreign 
loans dangerous by encouraging high-handed 
repudiations or evasions. For this reason, 
Withers advocated that lenders to foreign 
governments should insist upon a knowledge 
of the purposes to which the loan is to be 
put, such as would be superfluous in the 
dealings between lender and borower when 
both live under the jurisdiction of the same 
state which can be relied upon to enforce 
just claims. 

The fact that rewards in finance are 
greatest when the transactions are most 
unscrupulous, Withers does not dispute; but 
he points out that this is equally true of 
home trade, industry, and professional serv- 
ices. The remedy which he proposes is that 
the ordinary citizen should be more careful 
in his demands upon industry, commerce, 
and services and less greedy in his invest- 
ments. ” 

Somehow, this does not seem altogether 
sufficient; one feels inclined, rather, to look 
to some supernational control for a preven- 
tion of the worst abuses in international 
finance in the same way as civilized coun- 
tries have more and more equipped them- 
selves with machinery for the control of 
domestic trade and prevention of the worst 
abuses in domestic finance. Actual restraints 
on the export of capital, on the other hand, 
the author rightly contends, would not only 
offer almost insuperable difficulties of en- 
forcement but would be hostile to the inter- 
ests of the state itself which ordered them, 
since elasticity in the machinery of foreign 
trading is one of the best guardians of pros- 
perity. 

The author is optimistic also in his view 
on the economic damage inflicted by war. 
For the greater part, the things and services 
needed for the conduct of war have to be 
produced as war goes on; the destruction 
of accumulated’ capital is comparatively a 
small item. Consequently, the great in- 
crease in productive power through the les- 
sons of the war may be set against such 
losses. What is really happening in Europe 
today is a general retardation of progress 
in the enrichment of human life, rather than 
an actual lowering of the stage already 
reached. He sees an incidental advantage in 
the enforced self-reliance of young and 
under-developed countries which results from 
the inability of their former creditors to keep 
them supplied, but does not seem sufficiently 
to realize the seriousness of the retardation 
in the industrial progress of the world which 
this entails. 


LOWES DICKINSON has contributed 
e to this series a readable and fair expla- 
nation of the causes of the present war, both 
cumulative and immediate. This does not 
prevent him, however, from allowing to pass 
some pretty harsh comment on his country’s 
foes which is only slightly mitigated by: a 
later statement that it was intended to rep- 
resent “the impression made on an unsym- 
pathetic mind.” 

It is not true, for instance, that Real- 
Politik and Machiavellianism are synonyms 
or that Austria “continues its political exist- 
ence by force and fraud, by the connivance 
and the self-interest of other states, rather 
than by any inherent principle of vitality.” 
Nor can the critical reviewer let pass such 
easy generalizations as this: “The Germans 
are romantic, as the French are impulsive, 
the English sentimental, and the Russians 
religious.” If, for instance, you arrange 
these adjectives in the order two, one, four, 
three, the statement still remains an approxi- 
mation to truth. 
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One fact which this book brings out with 
great clearness is the close relation between 
fear and militarism. Whether it be the fear 
of the rising democracy on the part of 
oligarchies, the fear of French revenge for 
Alsace-Lorraine, the fear of being left behind 
in the race of armaments, or the fear of 
being handicapped by a short delay in 
mobilization to which we must assign prime 
responsibility for the occurrence of the Euro- 
pean war, it is quite clear that with a little 
mutual confidence among ‘the nations of 
Europe all the really important differences 
which led to it could and would have been 
smoothed out. 

Another lesson, learned from a careful 
reading of recent document? ry history, is that 
to speak of the German attitude is nonsense. 
During the last decade of diplomacy, there 
have been many different attitudes to iden- 
tical questions on the part of the imperial 
government, partly because the Kaisér “is 
an unstable and changeable character,” partly 
because “he does not always get his way,” 
and partly because circumstances alter cases. 
The desire for a rapprochement with Eng- 
land in 1912 undoubtedly was genuine; the 
end of the Balkan wars showed no signs 
of a German desire of immediate military 
aggression. In July, 1914, an unfortunate 
chain of circumstances precipitated a war 
which many Germans considered inevitable 
and a few desired, but which, with less power 
in the hands of a few individuals, with a 
more single-hearted desire for peace, could 
have been avoided just as previous — crises 
were allayed. 


HE blame for the war, says Lowes Dick- 

inson, rests on Germany, because the 
forces of militarism in that country were less 
controlled than in any other, because the 
obsession of fear had got a,,stronger hold 
of her statesmen than of those of other 
countries, because her soldiers, under her 
system of government, came more rapidly 
into control at the critical moment than in 
any of the other countries. 

The author issues a strong warning against 
any attempt that may be made to establish 
permanent peace on the basis of a crushing 
defeat for the enemy. The idea that a nation 
will accept disarmament and a sentiment of 
good will—such as alone can lead to safety 
from aggression for the future—under the 
heel of a conqueror, he shows as wholly 
contrary to the lessons of history and to 
common sense. The permanent settlement 
depends not merely on the issue of the war, 
but “upon what is done or left undone by 
the cooperation of all when the war does 
at last stop.” The general anarchy of Eu- 
rope must be recognized as the background 
before which the particular wickedness of 
this or that government stands out in hideous 
relief. 

But if that curtain is raised and the light 
of order and reason, of good will and com- 
radeship is allowed to shine in upon the 
world, then the breakers of the law and 
peace of mankind will be revealed for what 
they are and dealt with in justice and un- 
impassioned severity. 

BruNo LAsKeER. 


AmerIcaN Rep Cross 'TExT Book oN Home 
DIETETICS 

By Ada Z. Fish. P. Blakiston’s Son & Com- 

pany. 118 pp. Price $1; by mail of the 

Survey, $1.05. 

“The problem of nutrition is one of grow- 
ing importance, not only because of the in- 
creased cost of food, but because more and 
more we are coming to realize that a healthy 
body is man’s greatest asset.” 

Following the thought expressed in the 
above quotation, the author of Home Diet- 
etics has emphasized the means of avoiding 
illness rather than the ways of catering 
to it. She has suggested very concisely the 
important principles involved in the cooking 
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of food, and so far as possible has illus- 
trated these principles by directions for the 
preparation of common articles of diet. It 
seems unfortunate that so little space could 
be given ‘to food values. The subject-matter 
is general and suggestive rather than specific. 
A unique and valuable feature of the 
book is the emphasis placed on the impor- 
tance of hygiene which should be observed 
in the handling of food to prevent the spread 
of disease. DI SAG: 


Russia In 1916 

By Stephen Graham. Macmillan Com- 

pany. 191 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the 

Survey, $1.33. 

A prompt answer to Mr. Graham has been 
given by the Russian revolution. He be- 
longs to that class of English writers who 
took it upon themselves to whitewash the 
Russian autocracy and so misrepresent all 
those who had fought against it for more 
than half a century. I do not believe that 
anybody cares to know now anything about 
the devotion of the Russian people to Czar 
Nicholas II, or about his angelic disposition 
and his artistic soul. H 


FooD AND HEALTH : 

By Helen Kinne and Anna M. Cooley. 

Macmillan Co. 312 pp. Price $1.10; by mail 

of the Survey, $1.22. 

For some years teachers in rural schools 
who have had no training in home economics 
have been waiting for a text book on foods 
which contained the subject-matter in sim- 
ple form and so arranged that it could be 
used in a one-room rural school. Food and 
Health, by Kinne and Cooley, is written to 
meet this need. 

The authors center the lessons around the 
noon lunch brought from home and supple- 
mented with some hot dish prepared at school 
by the children. The book is divided into 
four general sections: luncheons at school, 
the home supper, the home breakfast, and 
the home dinner. No attempt is made to 
correlate the instruction with other school 
work. 

For boys and girls the book has added in- 
terest, because it tells of a particular rural 
school in Pleasant Valley which Marjorie 
Allen, John Alden and other one ee 


CRIMINALITY AND Economic CONDITIONS 

By William Adrian Bonger. Little, Brown 

& Co. 706 pp. Price $5.50; by mail of 

the Survey $5.74. 

Dr. Bonger is a Hollander, frankly so- 
cialistic, and sure that his book “will meet 
with many disapproving critics’ on the 
American side of the ocean. This will un- 
doubtedly be the case, since Dr. Bonger holds 
that the great -mass of criminals differ only 
quantitatively from persons who never get 
into the courts; that the part played by eco- 
nomic conditions in criminality is prepond- 
erant, and even decisive. 

Environmental influences of special po- 
tency are, according to the author, the pres- 
ent economic system, arraying individuals 
and classes against each other; long work- 
ing hours; wide extremes in income; illness, 
unemployment and poverty; the. disruption 
of traditional family ties; sexual crimes, and 
(treated last of all and briefly in the vol- 
umn) degeneracy. The cure—so far as one 
is possible—is similar with well-known so- 
cialistic solutions. 

This book is not one for continued read- 
ing, but rather for consultation. His collec- 
tion of material on the influences of environ- 
ment shows monumental diligence. It pre- 
sents the richest available thesaurus of ar- 
guments for the powerful influences of en- 
vironment. 

Produced in part in requirement for a 
doctor’s degree in Holland, Dr. Bonger’s 
work holds a place, by contrast, with Dr. 
Healy’s Individual Delinquent, and recent 
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American publications like those of Dr. H. 
H. Goddard and Dr. Bernard Glueck, who 
see in many manifestations of crime the 
strong influences of mental deviation. Dr. 
Bonger recognizes to no such extent the 
close relation of feeblemindedness and in- 
sanity to crime. OL BS 


MURDER 

By David S. Greenberg. The Hour Pub- 

lisher, New York. 626 pp. Price $1.50; 

by mail of the Survey $1.63. 

Probably the title, and the fact that Mr. 
Greenberg is also author of the very inter- 
esting book, A Bunch of Little Thieves, 
which appeared some time ago—are respon- 
sible for the selection of a reviewer from 
the field of delinquency. Murder belongs 
to the field of criminological literature no 
more than does Brand Whitlock’s The Turn 
of the Balance. But as literature, it is 
poorer than the latter in style, characters, 
situations and dramatic force. Some of the 
dramatis personae and much of the staging 
are unconvincing. As a revolt against so- 
ciety it fails the heroic and becomes rather 
nagging. It is unnecessarily long and filled 
with details that are interesting neither as 
literature nor as psychology, nor as sociol- 
ogy. The author’s very intimate knowledge 
of institutional life and of East Side char- 
acters might have been used to better ad- 
vantage. PK 


STUDIES IN FoRENsIC PsyCHIATRY 
By Bernard Glueck, M.D. Little, Brown 
& Co. 269 pp. Price, $2.50; by mail of 


the Survey, $2.62. 


Dr. Glueck has of- 
fered us in this second 


Searching volume of the Crim- 
the inal Science Mono- 

wits graphs studies of cases 
Criminal Mind seen by him, together 
with critical surveys 

of special literature 


belonging to the sub- 
jects he discusses. 
Over a score of case 
histories are given in 
more or less detail and 
are grouped as be- 
longing to the four types of problems con- 
cerning which the author has gathered this 
material of great practical interest for crim- 
inologists. 

The book consists of a short preface which 
we wish might be read and appreciated by 
all jurists who hear criminal cases and by 
all officials who consider the question of 
pardon and parole. Then come five chap- 
ters on the main topics: Mental ailments of 
prisoners; courtroom aspects of the mono- 
mania for litigation—a form of insanity lit- 
tle known to the laity; a clinical study of 
simulation of mental disease; and the analy- 
sis of a case of kleptomania. 

Dr. Glueck very wisely sees that a great 
deal more work has to be done on special 
topics in clinical criminology before foun- 
dations for radical reforms in court proce- 
dure and penal institutions can be safely 
laid. Studies of the kind that he has made 
we need in great abundance. Special types 
of characteristics and traits must be discoy- 
ered and outlined with the greatest care 
that all may know and recognize them. Bet- 
ter than that, the genesis of these variations 
from the normal should be of chief concern 
to the student of the pathology of conduct. 
The path to better accomplishment in han- 
dling our offenders is to be blazed only by 
studies of what the offender is, plus equally 
careful studies of what caused him to be 
what he is. 

Here, for example, is the chronic simulator. 
Through scientific investigation his type is 
determined ; we trace what this given sort of 
an individual may produce in the way of a 


career. But, after all, and in the long run 
of social adjustments, the genesis of his 
established peculiarities is essential for 
bringing about readjustment in the case—to 
say nothing of preventing such unfortunate - 
reactions in other cases where similar back- 
grounds in experience or personal make-up — 
may obtain. As the physician put it, the ra- 
tional and efficient treatment of an ailment — 
requires knowledge of its special etiology. 

Dr. Glueck’s point of view is brought out 
clearly enough in the following sentence ta- 
ken from his preface: “One desires only to 
express the hope that the time is not far dis- 
tant when our penal and reformatory insti- — 
tutions will likewise serve the purpose of 
clinics for the study of the delinquent, and 
that such clinical instruction will form part — 
of the curriculum of at least every public 
instructor.” Almost prophetic words, these, 
from the one who by the time his book was 
published was himself at the head of one of 
the principal efforts in this country to study 
prisoners. He was appointed director of the 
psychopathic department at Sing Sing. 

Criticisms might be offered of minor points 
in the literary construction of this work, 
such as the lack of unity which has resulted 
from the author’s obvious development of 
the different topics at separate times and his 
failure to work the material over into a se- 
quence of coordinated chapters; and of his 
occasional carelessness in phraseology. But 
these have nothing to do with the main fact 
—the value of his work. Dr. Glueck, in 
painstaking fashion, throws light of much 
practical worth upon obscure places in the 
science of criminology. 

WILLIAM Heaty, M. D. 


ELIZABETH FRY ; 
By Laura E. Richards. D. Appleton & 
Co. 205 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the 
SurveEY, $1.34. 

The utter inability of the reader to tell | 
how much of this book is fact and how much 
is Mrs. Richards’ (witness the scholarly letter 
written by the “screaming, swearing” women ~ 
prisoners at Newgate, which is presented 
with no question as to its having actually 
been written by them) is its chief defect. My 
guess is that it will entrance many a child 
and tell him absorbing things that he will 
not learn in his school history. 

The book is largely composed of extracts 
from the journals of Elizabeth Fry and her 
sisters, which account for the vividness of 
the picture it gives. Imagine the shock to 
one’s reverence for the tradition that Eliza- 
beth Fry has become, to read in her diary, 
written when she was seventeen: “Company 
to dinner. I must beware of not being a 
flirt, it is an abominable character; I hope 
I shall never be one, and yet I fear I am 
one now a little.” And again: “I must 
not mump when my sisters are liked and I 
am not.” 

In the days of her fame, when the king 
and queen of France paid homage to her 
good works, this Quaker woman uttered one 
maxim in the course of a report on French 
prisons that might well be hung on the walls 
of our modern prison commission offices: 
“When thee builds a prison, thee had bet- 
ter build with the thought ever in*thy mind 
that thee and thy children may occupy the 
cells.” WB 


Tue New CITIZENSHIP 

By Percy Mackaye. Macmillan Com- 

pany. 92 pp. “Price $.50; by mail of the 

Survey $.54. 

Percy Mackaye’s “civic ritual” of new 
citizenship and of the first voter, is perhaps 
a minor work from its author’s standpoint. 
But it is an important contribution to Ameri- 
can pageantry and to public ceremonial. In 
his eloquent preface the author says: “The 
form of the ritual developed itself from the 
simple precedents of the old American town- 
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meeting.” There are symbolical persons, 
Liberty and America; the states are repre- 
sented by powers; Jefferson, Franklin, Wash- 
ington, Lincoln and one living president of 
the Republic speak in their own _ historic 
words. The new citizens are immigrants 
in the main, and Percy Mackaye has 
achieved a golden mean of suggestion: the 
immigrant cultures are given full honor 
and these inheritances are united in an 
American soul richer than any the world 
has known. 

The pageant ritual is very simple and 
would permit of local additions in nearly 
every part of the country. The need to dig- 
nify voting and naturalization has become 
generally recognized. This civic ritual shows 
how this may be done, and in his preface 
and appendix, Mr. Mackaye gives forceful 
reasons why it must be done. dio (es 


SocieTy’s Misrirs 

By Madeleine Z. Doty. Century Company. 

255 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the Sur- 

‘veY, $1.35. 

With the main thesis of Miss Doty’s book 
' —that the explanation of the criminality of 
many offenders is to be found, not in any 
inherent viciousness in the criminal himself, 
but in the conditions under which he grew up 
—all persons of experience in dealing with 
offenders and with penal institutions will 
agree. Society is becoming more and more 


conscious that a certain percentage of crime 
might be prevented were safeguards of va- 


SWAT THE FLY 


To THE Epiror: This is the advertisement 
I put in our local papers ten days ago: 


FRESH-KILLED FLIES WANTED! 


I heartily second the Intelligencer’s 
plea for swatting the flies early. 

The suggestion to set the children 
hunting them is excellent. 

In order to make such a hunt profit- 


able for the boys and girls, Ll pay 
one cent apiece for the first 500 fresh- 
killed houseflies delivered to my garage 
by Doylestown boys and girls. 
First come, first served. 
LeicH MitcHeELL Hopces. 
State and West streets. 


The second day a farmer boy living near 
town telephoned me he had killed 700 flies 
in their third story that morning. He was 
not eligible, as he didn’t live in town, but 
I paid him $1 for the lot. It was worth 
much as a sample of what supplies the 
annual summer swarm. Within a week 
my $5 was exhausted and still they came. 

I think we might make some real headway 
against this death bearer if, about this time 
of year, newspapers or public-spirited indi- 
viduals in every town and city would offer 
to pay for fresh-killed breeders. 

I know of no better way of passing along 
pa suggestion than by sending it to you. 

LeicH MitcHett Hopces. 

Doylestown, Pa. 


A WORD TO SOCIAL WORKERS 


To THE Eprror: Those who for years have 
been giving time, strength and money for 
the promotion of causes that they believe are 
developing the sense of solidarity and mutual 
good will, on which the success of democracy 


rious kinds thrown about young persons, par- 
ticularly about dependent children. 

Some criminologists believe that this per- 
centage of crime is very large; others think 
that while it is by no means negligible, it is 
relatively much smaller than the percentage 
due to an impaired physical, mental or spirit- 
ual heredity, which would make a normal 
line of conduct, whatever the environment, 
dubious. Every attempt, however, to draw 
the community’s attention to this need de- 
serves hearty welcome. 

But if public interest is to be roused to 
correct something, it must be made plain 
just what it is that is to be corrected. Miss 
Doty’s readers will expect from her a fur- 
ther, more conclusive and definite statement 
as to present conditions in reformatories. 

The dropping of self-government at Au- 
burn, after only one attempt, seems rather 
disappointing, especially in view of the de- 
termination and spirit shown by the prison- 
ers themselves. It is also surprising to find 
that the George Junior Republic is not men- 
tioned in connection with the description of 
the Little Commonwealth in England, which 
was based on the idea and plan of the Amer- 
ican experiment. This book presents the 
commonwealth as 
America would do well to imitate. 

Nevertheless, the book should stimulate a 
general determination to speed the day when 
every child shall have all possible assist- 
ance toward right ‘living from the com- 
munity. TNs (Ge 


depends, have been somewhat perturbed of 
late by ‘receiving hurry calls asking what 
they are willing to contribute to their coun- 
try in time of need. 

To them the time of need has ever been 
present, and their work has been conscious 
service for the country they love and the 
democracy they believe in. 

Yet wise leaders are the ones able to use 
tides of enthusiasm to promote ends for 
which they have struggled so often against 
indifference or opposition. 

This country-wide census of both men and 
women offers great opportunities for secur- 
ing recruits for the endless fight against evil 
conditions at home as well as abroad. 

There is danger lest some social workers 
imitate the spirit of the elder brother in the 
parable of the Prodigal Son, and so lose the 
chance to cooperate with the newly aroused 
ardor of the heretofore indifterent. 

EpirH M. Howes. 

Brookline, Mass. 


MENTAL CONSCRIPTION 


To THE. Epiror: In view of your thorough 
article of March 24 on the declaration of 
principles and action of the Cleveland Board 
of Education as to school loyalty meetings, 
I feel that a few words must be said. In 
the first place, the action of the board was 
not unanimous, three members being op- 
posed. In the next place, this action is op- 
posed by the Socialist party and by most 
of the liberal elements of Cleveland. 

The board tacitly admits its purpose when 
it speaks of “limiting the liberty of the indi- 
vidual for the welfare of us all.” Reading 
further, we see that “voices and influences 
making for cowardice and national immor- 
ality are abroad in the land which must be 
killed at any cost.’ We see, then, that the 
liberty of the individual is to be restricted, 
and that influences making for peace must 
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be killed at any cost. 
vealed. 

Now as to methods. “It has made this 
education compulsory.” Meetings are to be 
either during or after school hours, as the 
committee may decide best. The meetings 
“Shall avowedly admit these principles and 
facts as their motive.’ ‘The speakers shall 
be chosen with the knowledge that their 
views coincide with the spirit of these reso- 
lutions,” and “At such meetings there shall 
be no debate.” In other words, the children 
of Cleveland are compelled by law to listen 
to a one-sided, hysterical appeal to murder. 
Those who believe that Christ meant it when 
he said, “Peace on earth, good will to men” 
will not be allowed to speak. 

To my mind this course seems hardly con- 
sistent with the high-sounding phrases else- 
where in the resolution, that “the prerequisite 
for defense is education,” that “clear think- 
ing is the need of the hour,” and something 
about our “priceless heritage” obtained by 
“the sacrifice of our fathers.” JI had believed 
that that heritage was liberty, freedom of 
conscience and free speech. I can only be- 
lieve that this action of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Cleveland is an unwarranted, in- 
tolerable effort to conscript the minds of 
our children. 


This is the purpose re- 


SEDLEY HopkKINs PHINNEY. 
Cleveland. 


MISPLACED CREDIT 


To THE Epitor: I have just finished read- 
ing the report of the so-called church vice 
crusade in San Francisco, published by you 
in your issue of March 17. I confess to sur- 
prise that you, who I believe are usually 
careful in such matters, let such an article 
slip by into your ordinarily reliable news 
columns. I should hate to think that the 
little phrase in the last paragraph “Dr. Smith 
reports” explains the entire trend of this 
article. 

The casual reader would be led to sup- 
pose that nothing previous to the action of 
the church federation, to which almost en- 
tire credit is given, had ever been done in 
San Francisco. Previous articles in your 
own columns during the past few years 
would belie this impression to your more 
regular readers—incomplete as even those 
articles have occasionally been. 

In fact, the first paragraph of the article 
would almost seem to cast a slur upon any 
former attempts, especially those in con- 
nection with the legislative campaign car- 
ried out by the campaign committees for the 
Redlight Abatement Law, the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and other or- 
ganizations. The Law Enforcement League 
is barely mentioned, and the wonderful pio- 
neer work of Franklin WHichborn, Rev. 
Charles Lathrop and others is ignored. In 
the account of the publicity campaign and 
mass meeting (which, by the way, were rel- 
atively much more important than the more 
picturesque gathering of women of the un- 
derworld at the Central Methodist church 
which was so fully reported) the name of 
Bishop Walter Sumner of Oregon is not 
even mentioned. If it had not been for 
Bishop Sumner’s presence in the city, his ac- 
tivity there, and especially his ringing ad- 
dress at this mass meeting, it is doubtful 
whether the results, even such as they are, 
would have been possible. Bishop Sumner, 
in spite of the rather conservative attitude of 
his denomination in California, spoke fre- 
quently on the subject while in attendance at 
a convention there, and had a two-hour in- 
terview with Mayor Rolph, solicited by the 
latter. Mayor Rolph later attended one of 
his lectures on the subject at the local semi- 
nary. i 

I feel that the names of Mrs. May Cheney, 
Julia George, Rudolph Spreckels, Warren 
Olney and Bascom Johnson should also be 
mentioned in any such report. 

I should imagine that with the long expe- 
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rience which the Survey must have had with 
such matters it would have occurred to the 
editor that any statement involving such a 
bald assignment of credit as was included 
in the first paragraph of this article was 
likely to draw just such a letter as this, and 
perhaps many others. Only to an article 
containing such statements would I think of 
answering as I have above. 


Tuomas D. E.tor. 


[Assistant Professor of Political and Social 
Science, Staté College of Washington] 
Pullman. 


BE PREPARED! 


To THE Eprror: Preparedness is the watch- 
word of today. Unfortunately the popular 
association of the term is with the military 
forces, but it should be the motto of the 
peace forces as well. The old adage was, in 
time of peace prepare for war. Why should 
not the reverse also be true, and in time of 
war prepare for peace, be just as ‘good a 
slogan? The reconstruction must come some 
time, why not be prepared for it? 

The old order was from government to 
people, the spirit of democracy is from peo- 
ple to government. Which will be the policy 
of the reconstruction? ‘The outgrown, war- 
ring governments of today are certainly not 
the fit source of reconstruction. They need 
reconstructing themselves to adjust to the 
internationalism and industrialism of the 
times. The world can never rightly solve its 
problems of today with the sword. The 
sword seemed to be the only effectual rem- 
edy in the old era of territorial conquest, 
but industrial conquest demands science and 
intellect. The man or the woman with the 
conquering mind instead of the conquering 
sword should be the hero and the heroine of 
the hour. 

Within the past quarter of a century or a 
little more there are a number of organi- 
zations that have grown to be international 
—the Christian Endeavor, the Sunday School 
Association, the Y:.M.C. A.; YW. ©. A., 
W.C.T.U., Socialists, the labor forces, Boy 
Scouts, the Woman’s Peace Party—are.ex- 
amples that come to my mind on the spur 
of the moment. ‘There are others of as 
vital importance. Why should not these in- 
ternational organizations get together and 
shake hands with each other in the interest 
of the world and from this source be gath- 
ered the ‘members of a reconstruction con- 
gress or convention? If, say, three or five 
delegates were sent from each organization, 
there would be gathered together an assem- 
blage of people quite as capable and efficient 
to give to the world a world court, a league 
of nations or a world constitution, which- 


ever it may turn out to be, as any assem- 
blage drawn from political sources. 

Why not urge such a congress or conven- 
tion while the nations are asleep to the needs 
of the people behind their bulwark of war? 
Why wait for the close of the war to create 
such a work “by the people” and ‘for the 
people’? At the close of. the war, when 
nations lie wounded and bleeding and 
swamped by national debt, there will be a 
lot of time wasted and probably a number of 
delicate diplomatic questions will arise before 
such a congress can be gotten together from 
an official source. This plan would not only 
save time and diplomatic controversy, but 
might also serve as a means of terminating 
the war more speedily and give the peace 
advocates something tangible to rally around 
and offer in place of the sword for the 
world’s advancement, thereby demonstrating 
the value of the new heroism, that to live 
for a cause is greater than the old heroism, 
to die for a cause. 

LaureTTA M. ZEITLER. 

Washington, D. C. 


JOTTINGS 


SOCIAL studies of delinquency, health, 
poverty and the work of visiting nurses 
made by Sidney A. Teller, head resident of 
the Irene Kaufmann Settlement, Pittsburgh, 
will be on exhibit during the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction in June. 


THE Massachusetts Board of Education, in 
a recent report, recommends the establish- 
ment of a bureau under the direction of the 
board to provide facilities for training per- 
sons injured through industrial accident. 
The expense of such a bureau for the first 
year is estimated at $17,000. 


THAT Massachusetts is not planning to let 
down standards protecting child laborers 
during war may be indicated by the vote of 
15 to 4, by which the state Senate passed a 
bill requiring children between 14 and 16 to 
attend compulsory continuation school four 
hours each week. Passage through the 
House is expected to be easier than through 
the Senate. The Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association carried on the campaign. 


A SERIES of conferences in various sec- 
tions of the country in the interest of im- 
proved rural schools and conditions of rural 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY 


EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 


A two-year course of training for social and civic work. 


Spring entrance examination: May 5. 


Application blanks and catalogue with information 
about fellowships available to college graduates will be 
sent on request. 


105 East 22d Street, New York. 


Tira. 


IN WAR 
TIME 


The present crisis has suddenly 
thrown new groups into social 


action. 


They need consecutive access to in- 
formation about the movements 
already working in the social 


field. 


The Survey supplies just such in- 
formation with special attention 
to the effect of the war crisis on 
community life. 


Subscribers to the SURVEY are 
personal service. 
We urge you, as a subscriber, 
to bear these new groups in 
mind. It will be an advantage 
to all concerned if our readers 
will make a special effort to 
bring the members of these new 


SuRVEY to- 


6e as 
strong on 


groups and the 
gether. 


We shall be glad to have your co- 
operation count towards your 
voting membership in SURVEY 
AssociaTES if you will but reg- 
ister with us as a SuRVEY Cir- 
culator. 


If you want to join, fill out the 
coupon below and send it back 
to us. We will then supply you 
with publicity material. 


MAY WE COUNT ON YOU 
FOR THIS EXTENSION 


CIRCULATOR COUPON 


Fill this out and return it to us. 


Please enroll me as a Circulator in the 
Survey’s campaign for wider use of. social 
information. ‘ 


Name 


Notre:—A Survey Circulator, in addition to 
being a subscriber himself, undertakes to secure 
four new $3 weekly subscribers, or eight new 
$2 once-a-month subscribers (or their equiva- 
lent). A Survey Circulator is eligible for 
election as a member of Survey Associates for 
one year, but assumes no financial liability, 
nor promises renewal another year. 
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| life is being held this year by the federal 
Bureau of Education. These are part of 
the nation-wide campaign being conducted 
| by the Department of the Interior, of which 
the bureau is a part, for the improvement 
| of rural life. It is the desire of the com- 
missioner of education to have a good rep- 
resentation of business and professional men 
| as well as educators take part in these 
| conferences. 


| THE Bible Film Company, of Las Vegas, 
| N. M., producers of religious motion pictures 
to be circulated exclusively among churches, 

Sunday schools, Y. M. C. A.’s, and similar 
| institutions throughout the country, has cre- 
| ated a board of censors. This board, which 
| is inter-denominational in personnel, will, 
| declares an announcement by the company, 
| censor and finally pass upon every foot 
| of the company’s output. 


ALL America Helps, a Union for Govern- 

ment Aid to War Victims, is the name of a 
| new organization in California. It proposes 
| to have introduced in Congress an amend- 
| ment to the public buildings bill which would 
transfer to the relief of non-combatants in 
Europe the sum of $35,000,000 now allotted 
| for post-ofices and court houses which are 
not needed. Elizabeth Gerberding, of San 
Francisco, is president. 


RESEARCH studentships of a limited num- 
ber and to the value of $275 and tuition 
each, are announced by the Department of 
' Social Investigation of the Chicago School 
of Civics and Philanthropy. Both lecture 


_ courses and field work are required and 


applications, accepted only from college 
graduates, must be filed by May 1. Infor- 
mation and blanks may be had of the school 
at 2559 South Michigan avenue, Chicago. 


' A CAMPAIGN for the Conservation of 


Federal 
Preliminary announce- 


Human Life is proposed by the 
Council of Churches. 


| Ments include a study of causes and condi- 


tions; acquaintance with agencies in the 
public health field and the cooperation of 
churches with them; the preparation of 
leaflets, social exhibits, motion pictures, text- 
books and a monthly publication. The di- 
_rector is the Rey. Charles Stelzle, 105 East 
, 22 street, New York city. 
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CHELSEA neighborhood, a community of 
180,000 people on the lower west side of New 
York city, is to have a health census taken 
by regular agents of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, directed by Dr. E. 

Lewinski-Corwin, chairman of the 
health committee of the Chelsea Neighbor- 
hood Association, and Lee K. Frankel, of the 
Dr. Frankel directed the health 
surveys in Rochester, Boston and the state 
ofNorth Carolina as well as that now under 
way in the rural districts of Louisiana. 


WAR, says the Legislative News, published 
by the Public Charities Association of Penn- 
sylvania, throws upon public and private 


charities a vastly increased burden of the 
mental and physical defectives at large in 
the community. “Why not conserve the re- 
sources so terribly needed for other pur- 
poses by providing opportunities for these 
unfortunates to help support themselves and 
at the same time prevent them increasing 
their kind? The Village for Feebleminded 
Women, at Laurelton, is one step in this 
direction. State farms for misdemeanants, 
to take them out of idleness in jails, is 
another.” 


MORE than 4 per cent of the children in - 


the rural schools of a single county in Cali- 
fornia are mentally defective, according to 
a recent study of retardation. This is un- 
usually high, though an earlier investigation 
had estimated the proportion of mentally 
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defective school children in Oakland, Cal., 
at 3 per cent. The county investigation (the 
name of the county is withheld) was carried 
out under the supervision of Lewis M. Ter- 
man, of Stanford University, for the State 
. Professor Terman says 
“the most conservative 
criterion as. to what constitutes feeble- 
mindedness.” 


COUNSEL for defendants in criminal cases 
who are too poor to hire lawyers will be 
provided by the Voluntary Defenders’ Com- 
mittee, formed in New York city, and in- 
cluding several men who have been assistant 
district attorneys. The committee will not 
only defend needy defendants in criminal 
cases, but will also employ attorneys and in- 


at WicCutcheon’s 


New Spring Corsets in Lace-in-back models 
and Gossard Lace-in-front are now in readiness 
for your selection for Spring and Summer wear. 


Our expert fitter will supply you with the model 
made for your type of figure. 


Among our new assortment of Corsets you will 
find the finest of imported and domestic fabrics 
including the ever desirable plain, figured and 
Silk Batistes, Broches and Tricots. 


Felicita Lace-in-back Corsets from $2.25 to 
Gossard Lace-in-front Corsets from $2.00 to 


Brassieres— Distinctive style and fit in the new 
Spring fashions featuring dainty Silk and novelty 
Laces, Linen and Lace and all-over Laces, also 
plain Bust Supporters of Elastic and Muslin, 
Cotton Mesh and Silk Tricots, 50c to $16.00. 


Silk Skirts—We are showing attractive assort- 
ments of Silk Skirts, including all Silk Jerseys, 
Taffeta, Messaline, Pussy Willow in the newest 
Spring Shades, ranging in price from $4.95 to 


Orders ty Mail Given Special Attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., New York 
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vestigators who will offer their services to 
the criminal courts in cases where the law 
provides for the assignment of counsel to the 
defendant, and will “assist others engaged in 
like efforts.’ The chairman is Nathan A. 
Smyth. 


HIGH cost of living and bad housing con- 
ditions, especially in larger cities, gave the 
socialists a considerable increase of votes at 
the recent local elections in Norway. In 
Christiania, they secured 45 seats on the 
city council out of a total of 87, chiefly at. 
the expense of moderate progressive parties, 
the conservatives more or less holding their 
own. ‘Taking the country as a whole, the 
socialists now occupy 2,480 seats out of a 
total of between twelve and thirteen thou- 
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Particularly useful in 
many church activities 


Church entertainments, as well as Sunday School 
and Missionary Society meetings, can be made in- 
tensely interesting by the 


Bausch lomb 


Balopticon ©. 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


The new gas-filled Mazda lamp of the Balopticon 

gives superior illumination at less current cost than 
the old-style arc, and the 
Balopticon images are al- 
ways clear and sharp to the 
corners. 

Model C (illustrated) is 
for use with lantern slides 
only. Price $35 up. 

Other models for slides or 
for projecting opaque ob- 

jects (maps, photos, 
post-cards, ete.)— 
and combined mod- 
els for both forms, 
with instant inter- 
change. 


Write for our inter- 
esting descriptive 
catalog. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
528 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y- 


New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 


Leading American Makers of High-Grade Optical 
Products 


JUST PUBLISHED 


An Introduction To 


SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By CHARLES A. ELLWOOD, Ph.D. 


Professor of Sociology in the University of 
Missouri 


A scientific review of the social life, with 
a practical and constructive outlook which 
will appeal to those engaged in social work. 


Cloth—$2.00 net 


Descriptive circular sent upon request 
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FOR SALE 

Staten Island 

Small farm, near New Dorp. Situated on 
high land in centre of island. 14 acres, 3- 
story stone house, completely furnished, 12 
rooms, 2 baths, 3 toilets, veranda enclosed 
with glass. Annex adjoining containing 1 
large room. Telephone. 

Good barn, with cement cellar and gar- 
dener’s living quarters above. City water in 
house and barn. Good kitchen garden. Fine 
orchard, yielding plentifully. 10 minutes 
from trolley. Has been occupied for the past 
2 years as a Home for Girls. For further 
information, apply to 

MRS. P. MALI, 8 Fifth Avenue, 


The Growth of a Creed 


An anti-theistic pamphlet by 
ELIZABETH PATTEN, ENGLEWOOD, COLO. 
Price, prepaid, 5c 


THE WORD OF THE TRUTH 


A Theological Education for One Dollar 
A complete Harmony and Exposition of the Whols 


THIS IS AN 
APPLETON BOOK 


OD APPLETON @ Ce PUBLISHERS. N.Y. 


Gospel, in simple words and order. 
Everyone May Understand the Word of God. 
Description sent on request; or the Book, for $1. 


The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. 
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sand. In the rural districts, dissatisfaction 
on the part of the farmers with the gov- 
ernment system of embargo on foodstuffs and 
of maximum prices and the difficulty of 
securing labor due to the high wages offered 
by industry, made for an increase in con- 
servative, anti-government votes. 


SOME interesting tendencies of the motion 
picture industry are suggested in the annual 
report of the National Board of Review of 
Motion Pictures. The development of the 
serial pictures was one of the characteristics 
of the year. A-few of the companies showed 
a tendency to lay the emphasis on the story, 
rather than on the star. The tendency in 
subject matter was shown in the increased 
use of dramas and plays which had been 
successful and the fact that a number of 
novelists and dramatists entered the motion 
picture field. That public interest in motion 
pictures has increased was illustrated in the 
great amount of space given in newspapers 
to motion picture news and criticism. There 
was an increase the latter part of the year 
in the production of films considered by the 
review committees suitable for the family 
group and young people. 


RECENTLY formed at Clifton Springs, N. 
Y., the Society for the Promotion of Occupa- 
tional Therapy has as its officers: president, 
George Edward Barton, of Clifton Springs, 
formerly chairman of the Committee on Oc- 
cupations at the Papenyoort Model School in 
Belgium; vice-president, Eleanor Clarke 
Slagle, director of the occupational experi- 
ment station of the Illinois State Society of 
Mental Hygiene; secretary, Isabel G. New- 
ton, of Clifton Springs; treasurer, Dr. W. R. 
Dunton, Jr., of the Sheppard and Enoch Pratt 
Hospital, Towson, Md.; chairman of inter- 
national committee, to keep in touch with 
other similar societies, T. B. Kidner, voca- 
tional secretary of the Canadian Military 
Hospitals Commission, Ottawa; chairman of 
committee on admissions, Susan C. Johnson, 
director of occupations on Blackwell’s Island, 
N. Y., recently director of the technical di- 
vision in the Philippines. 


THE National Alliance of Employers and 
Employed is the official name of a new 
statutory organization under the British 
Board of Trade. For the present, its main 
function is to secure the reinstatement on 
satisfactory lines of soldiers and munition 
workers at the end of the war. At least 
part of its expenses are ‘to be paid out of 
money provided by Parliament. The central 
board is to be composed to the extent of two- 
thirds of representatives of employers and 
employed, and the remaining third to be 
nominated by different government depart- 
ments. The increasing rapprochement of 
capital and labor under the stress of war 
may be illustrated further by a manifesto 
recently issued by the British Council for 
Christian Witness on Social Questions and 
signed by more than a hundred well-known 
citizens. One of its clauses reads: “We 
believe that one main requisite for industrial 
justice and peace is the association of labor 
in the management of industry—at least so 
far as conditions of work are concerned. 
It is desirable that the special knowledge 
possessed by labor in regard to some of the 
conditions of industry should be available 
for the more efficient conduct of the business.” 


COMMERCIAL lyceum bureaus in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and North Dakota have 
almost been put out of business by the entrance 
of the state universities into that field as an 
educational function» President Frank E. 
McVey, of the University of North Dakota, 
writes to the Survey that “so far as I know 
there is only one lyceum bureau operating 
in the state and it has only a few courses, 
less than half a dozen.” During the present 
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Classified Advertisements 


SOCIAL WORKERS’ EMPLOYMENT 
EXCHANGE: The Department for Social 
Workers of the Intercollegiate Bureau of 
Occupations registers men and women for 
positions in social and civic work, the 
qualifications for registration being a de- 
gree from an accredited college, a year’s 
course in a professional school training for 
social or civic work, or experience which 
has given at least equivalent preparation. 
Needs of organizations seeking workers 
are given careful and prompt attention. 
EMELYN PECK, Manacer, 130 East 22d 
St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CAMP DIRECTOR, also expert physical 
training instructor, seeks position where 
executive ability and knowledge are es- 
sential. Address 2490, Survey. 


POSITION as superintendent of an in- 
stitution for children or of a child-placing 
society. In the forties, and have had twenty 
years’ experience in child welfare work. 
A college graduate. Accustomed to public 
speaking. Aim is to secure a position of 
larger opportunities. Fourteen years in one 
position. Address 2500, Survey. 


COLLEGE and law graduate with post- 
graduate work sociology and economics. 
Age 33, married. Experience; law office, 
settlement and newspaper work, 3 years 
bureaus of municipal research, 7 years pub- 
lication work, now secretary state propa-. 
ganda committee. Address 2501, SURVEY. | 


MAN AND WIEFE, thoroughly versed in 
modern institution methods, seek appoint- 
ment as Superintendent and Matron of 


Orphanage located in country. Address 
2493 SuRVEY. 


HELP WANTED 


_ WANTED experienced man for Super- 
intendent Home for Crippled Children, 
ConnecticuT CHILpREN’s Arp Society, 60 
Brown Thompson Building, Hartford, Conn. 


THE POSITION OF GIRLS’ WORKER | 
in a large, well-equipped social settlement 
will be open June 15th. Must be mature 
and have had some experience in social 
work. Jewess preferred. Give full in- 
formation in your application as to experi- 
ence, salary expected, references, etc. Ad- 
dress 2496 Survey. 


SOCIAL SERVICE NURSE. Must speak 
Yiddish. Opportunity for person with ini- 
tiative. Address 2498, Survey. 


WANTED: Graduate nurse, Church- 
woman, young, with executive ability, to 
manage a new farm for convalescent 
women, near large city. Apply 2499, Survey. 


WANTED: Supervisor for boys from 9 
to 15 years in an institution. Must have 
had experience. Apply Inpustrrat ScHooL 
Association, 141 South Third Street, 
Brooklyn. 


BOOKS 


A new book—AMONG THE IMMORTALS, Wheat 
they are doing in the ‘‘Many Mansions.” 


$1.50, postpaid, 


The Autho 
740, Tenafly, N. J. . near 
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This war has been declared in the name of liberty 
and democracy. Let us not undermine our own liberty 
and democracy by adopting 


CONSCRIPTION! 


The volunteer system is the only just, democratic, and 
effective means of raising;an army. 


Congress is considering a bill to draft an army of one million youths, between 19 and 25 years 
of age, presumably for service in Europe with the Allies. 

Compulsory military service is unjustified: 

It conscripts conscience. It forces a man to kill against his will. It makes adherence to per- 
sonal religious conviction a penal offense. Those who refuse to serve are subject to court-martial and 
imprisonment. 

True patriotism demands a united country. This principle will not unite the country in carry- 
ing on the war; it will divide it. Conscripted men may fight for territory, but only free men can fight 
for ideals. 

Canada, with a population less than New York State, has raised 400,000 without conscription ; 
Australia, with a population less than Illinois, 250,000 without it, and recently defeated conscription 
for over-seas duty by an overwhelming vote of the people. Even Germany has never conseripted men 
for over-seas military service. 

Lieut.-Gen. Nelson A. Miles and other military authorities oppose conscription as unnecessary 
and ineffective. Volunteering is our American tradition. Volunteering can be controlled and guided 
to build up an efficient army. 

Is our cause so weak that not enough men can be found to volunteer? 
We believe the great majority of the American people are opposed to conscription and in favor 


_of the volunteer principle.. If that is your conviction, HELP DEFEAT CONSCRIPTION NOW: 


1. By writing or wiring your senators, congressmen and the President. 
2. By getting others to do so. 
3. By getting organizations to take action. 


ACT NOW. KEEP UP YOUR PROTEST UNTIL CONGRESS DECIDES. 
To the American Union Against 


CUT THIS OUT AND MAIL > 
Militarism. 


This advertisement is paid for by the voluntary contributions of 641 Munsey Bldg., 
patriotic Americans who believe that patriotism demands the main- Washington, D. C. 


tenance of our dernocratic institutions and individual liberties. 
I am opposed to CONSCRIP- 


TION and will send my protest to 
Send Your Contribution to the Congress. 


We need money now to carry on this campaign. 


American Union Against 
Militarism 

641 MUNSEY BUILDING Enclose pees peels: 

WASHINGTON, D. Cc. can send to help this campaign. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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session this university booked 123 courses 
with a total of 572 dates and estimates that 
it reached 120,000 people. While all the 
bureaus that were operating in Wisconsin 
in 1909, when the state university began 
its lyceum work, are still operating, “prac- 
tically all of them,’ writes Louis E. Reber, 
dean of the University Extension Division, 
“have a very much smaller volume of busi- 
ness.” In Minnesota, writes Richard R. 
Price, director of the General Extension 
Division, “it is probable that commercial 
bureaus are not reaching more than twenty- 
five or thirty towns this year, while we are 
reaching 137.” Each of the universities offers 
its courses at low cost and the work is not 
always self-supporting. 


THE photograph of the’ nurses graduating 
from the Naval Military Hospital Training 
School in Guam, which appeared in the Sur- 
vey for March 24, was used by courtesy of 
the surgeon-general of the United States 
Naval Medical Corps. The credit line was 
by some oversight omitted. 


PERSONAL AND 


PROFESSIONAL 


FRANZ SCHNEIDER, JR., of the Depart- 
ment of Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage 
Foundation, has been assigned to the Com- 
Fram- 


munity Health Demonstration in 

ingham, Mass., to assist in the sanitary 
study of the city with special reference 
to tuberculosis. This study will continue 
for about two months, and will include 


a thorough analysis of ten years’ vital sta- 
tistics; test on birth registration; detailed 
analysis of the birth-rate and mortality of 
infants under one year, and computation of 
mortality rates for selected districts; an 
analysis of communicable diseases, case-rates 
and fatality; school and industrial hygiene 
and rural sanitation. 


DR. EDWARD W. RYAN, who had charge 
of the American Hospital in Belgrade during 
the outbreak of typhus in Serbia last year, 
has been put in charge of sanitary and re- 
lief work at Saloniki in territory occupied by 
the Allies. Relief work is not permitted un- 
der American supervision in German or 
Bulgarian territory. With the immediate re- 
lief work, an attempt will be made to put on 
a permanent basis the sanitary work begun 
in Serbia two years ago under the American 
Sanitary Commission. 


Krinp oF GoverNMENT TuHat SEcuRES PRros- 
By John C. Havemeyer, Yonkers, N. Y. 


TRE 
PERITY. 

EpucaTionaL Drrecrory, 1916-17, Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Education. Price 20 
cents. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Tue Fevtowsurir Internationat, Handbook with 
songs of citizenship. Price 5 cents. Bouck 
White, House of the Internationalists, 125 West 
21 street, New York city. 

CoorerATIVE Mepicine IN Retatron To Socrar In- 


SURANCE. By James L. Whitney, M.D., San 
Francisco. 

1, DisENTANGLING ALLIANCES. 2. PREPAREDNESS 
AGAINST THE REBARBARIZATION OF THE Wortp, 


by Oscar S. Straus. 3. Socrat Procress De- 
(Continued on page 83, last column) 
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INFORMATION DESK 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise reading on 
the subjects named by each and on related subjects. Members are kept closely in touch with the — 
work which each organization is doing, but membership is not required of those seeking information. 
Correspondence is invited. Nominal charges are sometimes made for publications and pamphlets, 


Always enclose postage for reply. 


Health 


EX EDUCATION—New York Social Hygiene 
Society, Formerly Society of Sanitary and 
Moral Prophylaxis, 105 West 40th Street, New 

York City. Maurice A. Bigelow, Secretary. Seven 
educational pamphlets, 10c. each. Four reprints, 
5c each. Dues—Active $2.00; Contributing $5.00; 
Sustaining $10.00. Membership includes current 
and subsequent literature; selected bibliographies. 
Maintains lecture bureau and health exhibit. 


ANCER—American Society for the Control of 

Cancer, 25 West 45th St., New York City. 

Curtis E. Lakeman, Exec. Secy. To dissem- 
inate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free on 
request. Annual membership dues $5 


OMMITTEE ON PROVISION FOR THE 

FEEBLE-MINDED—Objects: To disseminate 

knowledge concerning the extent and menace 
of feeble-mindedness and to suggest and initiate 
methods for its control and ultimate eradication 
from the American people. General Offices, Em- 
pire Bldg., Phila., Pa. For information, literature, 
etc., address Joseph P. Byers, Exec. Sec’y. 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee for 

Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New 

York City, Clifford W. Beers, Sec’y. Write 

for pamphlets on mental hygiene, prevention -of 

insanity and mental deficiency, care of insane and 

feeble-minded, surveys, social service in mental 

hygiene, State Societies for Mental Hygiene. Of- 

ficial quarterly magazine, Mental Hygiene, $2.00 
per year. 


ATIONAL HEALTH—Committee of One 
Hundred on National Health. E, F, Robbins, 
Exec. Sec’y., 203 E. 27th St., New York. 

To unite all government health agencies into a 
National Department of Health to inform the peo- 
ple how to prevent disease. 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for the 

Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 105 

East 22nd St., New York. Charles J. Hat- 

field, M. D., Exec. Sec’y. Reports, pamphlets, etc., 

sent upon request. Annual transactions and other 
publications free to members. 


HE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 

CIATION publishes a quarterly magazine, 

SOCIAL HYGIENE, dealing with such prob- 
lems as prostitution, venereal diseases and sex 
education; annual subscription $2.00, single copies 
50c; also a monthly news Bulletin at 25c a year. 
Publications free to members. Annual member- 
ship $5.00; sustaining $10.00. Information upon 
request. W. F. Snow, M. D., General Secretary, 
105 West 40th Street, New York City. 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 

HEALTH NURSING, Object: to stimulate 

the extension of public health nursing; to 
develop standards of technique; to maintain a 
central bureau of information. Publications: 
Public Health Nurse Quarterly, $1.00 per year; 
bulletins sent to members. Address Ella Phillips 
Crandall, R. N., Executive Secretary, 600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City. 


HE AMERICAN RED CROSS—Through its 
Town and Country Nursing Service, main- 
tains a staff of specially prepared visiting 

nurses for appointment to small towns and rural 
districts. Pamphlets supplied on organization and 
administration of visiting nurse associations; per- 
sonal assistance and exhibits available for local 
use. Apply to Superintendent, Red Cross Town 
and Country Nursing Service, Washington, D. C 


UBLIC HEALTH—American Public Health 

Assn. Pres., William A. Evans, M.D., Chi- 

cago; Sec’y, Prof. S. M. Gunn, Boston. 
Object “To protect and promote public and per- 
sonal health.” Seven Sections: Laboratory, Sani- 
tary Engineering, Vital Statistics, Sociological, 
Public Health Administration, Industrial Hygiene, 
Food and Drugs. Official monthly organ, American 
Journal of Public Health: $3.00 per year. 3 mos. 
trial subscription (to Survey readers 4 mos.) 50c. 
Address 126 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 


IQOT7 


| UGENICS REGISTRY. Board of Registration: 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, President; 
Dr.. J. H. ‘Kellogg, Sec’y; Professor Irving ~ 
Fisher, Dr. Charles B. Davenport, Luther Burbank, — 
Professor O. C. Glaser, Exec. Sec’y. A public serv- — 
ice established and maintained by the Race Better- 
ment Foundation in. cooperation with the Eugenics 
Record Office for the growth and spread of knowl- 
edge about human inheritance and its applications 
in the field of eugenics. Literature available. Regis- 
tration blanks for those who desire an inventory 
and, wherever possible, an estimate of their heredi- 
tary possibilities. Address Eugenics Registry, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


REVENTION OF BLINDNESS—National 

Committee for. Objects: To furnish informa- 

tion for Associations, Commissions and, per- 
sons working to conserve vision; to publish 
literature of movement; to furnish exhibits, lan-. 
tern slides, lectures. Printed matter: samples — 
free; quantities at cost. Invites membership. 
Field, United States. Includes N. Y. State Com, © 
Edward M. Van Cleve, Managing Director; Gor- — 
don L. Berry, Field Secretary; Mrs. Winifred — 
peer Secretary. Address, 130 E. 22d St, — 


Racial Problems 


EGRO YEAR BOOK—Meets the demand for 
concise information concerning the condition © 
and progress of the Negro Race. Extended — 

bibliographies. Full index. Price, 25c. By mail, 
35c. Negro Year Book Company, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Alabama. 

In addition to information in Negro Year Book, 
Tuskegee Institute will furnish other data on the — 
conditions and progress of the Negro race. 4 


AMPTON INSTITUTE, HAMPTON, VA.— _ 
Trains Negro and Indian youth, “Great edu-” 
cational experiment station.” Neither a State 

nor a Government school. Supported by voluntary — 
contributions. B._ Frissell, Principal; F. ; 
Rogers, Treasurer; W. Scoville, Secretary : 
Free literature on race adjustment, Hampton aims 
and methods. Southern Workman, © illustrated 
monthly, $1 a year; free to donors. 


ATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 

VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE, 

70 Fifth Ave., New York. Proposes to make 
10,000,000 Americans physically free from peon- 
age, mentally free from ignorance, politically 
free from disfranchisement, and socially tree from 
insult. Membership 8,600, with 70 branches. Of- 
ficial organ, The Crisis, 38,000 monthly. Pres., 
Moorfield Storey; Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Dr. J. E. Spingarn; Treas., Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard:* Director of Publications and Research, Dr. 
W. E. B. Du Bois; Sec’y, Roy Nash. 


HE JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY—A 

quarterly publication concerned with facts, 
“not with opinions. The organ of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History. To 
popularize the movement of unearthing the Negro — 
and his contribution to civilization that he may 
not become a negligible factor in the thought of 
the world. Carter G. Woodson, Director of Re 
search and Editor. Subscription $1.00 a year. 
Foreign subscription 25 cents extra. Address, 1216 
You St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Libraries 


MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— 
Furnishes information about organizing 
libraries, planning library buildings, training 

librarians, cataloging libraries, ete. A. L. a 
Booklist, a monthly annotated magazine on book 
selection, is a valuable guide to the best new 
books. List of publications on request. George 
B. Utley, Executive Secretary, 78 E. Washington © 
St., Chicago. ’ 


\ 


Recreation 


ECREATION: A recent publication of special 
interest to school teachers and recreation 
workers, “Education Through Play an 

Games,” a report suggesting games to be used 
schools as part of our educational system, Price 
15 cents. Recreation buildings and the adaptation 
of school buildings for neighborhood recreation 
center use, the construction and care of swimming 
pools are discussed in the April Playground, Price 
of this issue 50 cents. A year’s subscription $2.00, 
Playground and Recreation Association of Americi 

1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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